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A  need  exists  to  improve  the  process  by  which  teachers 
are  selected.   Historically,  research  designed  to  improve 
the  process  of  teacher  selection  has  had  disappointing 
results.   Investigations  of  teachers'  behaviors,  methods, 
and  knowledge  have  been  relatively  unsuccessful  in  predict- 
ing teachers'  effectiveness.   More  recently,  however,  a 
series  of  studies  on  helper  effectiveness  has  offered 
exciting  possibilities  for  identifying  qualities  associated 
with  effective  teaching. 

These  studies  were  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  the  area  of  perceptual  characteristics  (includ- 
ing values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs)  of  effective  teachers. 
In  more  than  10  researches,  perceptual  characteristics  have 
been  demonstrated  to  differentiate  effective  from  ineffec- 
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tive  teachers.   These  findings  should  be  of  importance  to 
persons  involved  with  teacher  selection.   The  major  road- 
block to  the  implementation  of  these  research  findings 
has  been  the  need  for  highly  trained  raters  to  make  infer- 
ences about  teachers'  perceptual  orientations. 

This  study  was  designed  to  develop  and  test  self- 
instructional  materials  which  would  enable  teacher  selec- 
tion officials  to  apply  the  results  of  perceptual  research. 
This  study  also  investigated  the  relationship  between  rat- 
ers' perceptual  orientation  and  inference  reliability. 

Three  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  study.  The  first 
was  that  through  the  s el f -ins t rue t ional  material  developed, 
selection  officials  would  be  able  to  make  perceptual 

inferences  with  at  least  80%  agreement  with  highly  trained 

l 
raters.   A  two-tailed  Jt-test  indicated  that  the  95%  confi- 
dence interval  for  the  true  mean  value  of  the  agreement 
scores  of  the  raters  trained  with  the  self -ins t rue t iona 1 
materials  (SIM  raters)  with  the  highly  trained  raters  was 
between  .80  and  .86.   This  indicates  that  for  the  subject 
population,  an  agreement  score  of  80%  was  achieved. 

Hypothesis  2  tested  the  relationship  between  perceptu- 
al orientation  and  inference  skill.   It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  perceptual  orientation  associated  with  teacher 
effectiveness  would  be  related  to  high  agreement  scores. 
An  analysis  of  variance  followed  by  Scheffe's  method  of 
multiple  comparison  indicated  a  significant  relationship 
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between  SIM  raters'  perceptual  orientation  and  their  agree- 
ment with  highly  trained  raters.   This  indicates  that  per- 
ceptual organization  of  selection  officials  is  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  determining  degree  of  inference  skills. 

Hypothesis  3  tested  for  effect  of  training.   The  mean 
inference  agreement  score  of  an  untrained  group  was  com- 
pared to  the  mean  agreement  score  of  the  SIM  group.   The 
group  means  were  .763  and  .827,  respectively.   The  two- 
tailed  t-test  indicated  a  significant  difference  (p>  .05). 
This  finding  suggests  that  the  subjects  who  received  the 
SIM  differed  from  the  group  who  received  no  training.   How- 
ever, the  high  mean  agreement  score  of  the  untrained  group 
indicates  that  inferences  can  be  made  without  formal 
training  . 

It  appears  that  volunteer  teacher  selection  officials 
using  the  SIM  developed  in  this  study  can  employ  the  per- 
ceptual inference  technique  as  a  useful  measure  in  the 
teacher  selection  process.   Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
perceptual  inference  training  may  provide  selection  officials 
with  criteria  by  which  to  make  evaluations  that  traditional- 
ly have  been  left  to  subjective  judgments.   Lastly,  it 
appears  that  ability  to  make  reliable  perceptual  inferences, 
much  like  the  ability  to  be  an  effective  teacher,  is  a 
function  of  the  person's  perceptual  orientation. 
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CHAPTER  I 
PROBLEM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Introduction 


The  need  for  improving  the  process  for  selection  of 
teaching  personnel  is  critical.   Selecting  teachers  is  a 
monumental  responsibility  and  yet  educational  administra- 
tors are  required  to  make  such  decisions  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  useful,  research-based  information.   Accountabil- 
ity is  reaching  all  sectors  of  our  society  and  with  it  come 
demands  for  identification  of  teachers  with  the  skills  and 
competencies  needed  for  today's  schools. 

Historically,  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  has 
given  little  direction  or  information  for  the  identification 
of  effective  teachers  (Combs,  1974;  Hamachek,  1969; 
Kliebard,  1973).   This  study  is  designed  to  develop  self- 
instructional  materials  that  will  provide  educational  admin- 
istrators with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  apply 
the  research  based  on  perceptual  psychology  to  the  process 
of  teacher  selection.   Furthermore,  this  study  will  investi- 
gate the  relationship  between  teacher  selection  officials' 
perceptual  orientations  and  their  ability  to  infer 
perceptual  orientation  of  teacher  candidates. 


Effective  Teaching 

Improvements  to  the  process  of  teacher  selection 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  findings  of  research  on 
teaching.   Traditionally,  research  on  teacher  effective- 
ness has  focused  on  teacher  behaviors,  methods,  and 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.   More  recently,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  the  teacher  effectiveness  research  has 
been  expanded  to  include  studies  dealing  with  values  and 
attitudinal  characteristics  relating  to  teacher  effective- 
ness . 
Traditional  Approach 

Research  on  teacher  effectiveness  has  focused  primar- 
ily on  teaching  methods,  teachers'  knowledge, and  teachers' 
overt  behaviors.   To  date,  however,  few  conclusive  findings 
about  teacher  effectiveness  have  been  established  from 
this  research  (Gage,  1972). 
Teaching  methods 

In  a  review  of  previous  research  on  teacher  effective- 
ness, Ellena,  Stevenson,  and  Webb  (1961)  concluded  that 
"...there  is  no  method  of  teaching  that  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  associated  with  either  good  or  poor  teaching." 


More  recently,  Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  stated, 

Those  who  have  sought  to  improve  teaching,  whether 
they  have  favored  discovery  learning,  phonics,  team 
teaching,  language  laboratories,  or  open  schools, 
have  traditionally  based  their  enthusiasm  on  plausible 


arguments  rather  than  evidence.   Unfortunately,  most 
contemporary  innovations  in  education  seem  to  be 
established  by  such  means,  (p.  25) 

Hamachek  (1975)  came  to  similar  conclusions:   "Neither 

empirical  research  nor  common  sense  support  the  belief 

that  successful  teaching  is  possible  only  through  the 

use  of  some  specific  me thodology" (p .  323).    Thus,  there 

seems  to  be  little  rationale  for  using  teaching  methods  as 

a  criterion  for  evaluating  teacher  effectiveness  or  for 

making  teacher  selection  decisions. 

Teachers'  knowledge 

Research  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  effective  teaching  (Simun  and  Asher,  1964). 
Effective  teaching,  however,  involves  not  only  knowledge 
but  how  well  that  which  is  known  is  communicated. 

From  their  review  of  teacher  effectiveness  research, 
Ellena  et  al .  (1961)  concluded  that  knowledge  of  subject 
matter,  educational  background,  and  preparation  were  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  determining  teacher  success. 
Barr  (1961),  summarizing  33  studies  of  teacher  effective- 
ness, found  that  college  grade-point  average  of  teachers 
had  a  median  correlation  of  .09  with  later  on-the-job 
ratings  of  supervisors.   Knowledge  measured  by  grades  shows 
almost  no  relationship  to  subsequent  occupational  success. 
Thus,  knowledge  alone  has  not  been  shown  to  be  a  sufficient 
discriminator  with  which  to  predict  teacher  effectiveness. 


Teachers'  behaviors 

Researchers  have  attempted  to  identify  behaviors 
characteristic  of  effective  teachers  (Dunkin  and  Biddle, 
1974).   This  approach  to  the  study  of  teaching  has  logi- 
cal appeal:  locate  effective  teachers,  isolate  and  catego- 
rize their  behaviors,  and  then  teach  those  behaviors  to 
others.   Despite  the  logical  appeal,  research  has  not 
yielded  measurable  behavioral  criteria  which  can  discrim- 
inate between  effective  and  ineffective  teachers.   Gage 
(1963)  and  Smith  1(1967)  contended  that  the  failure  to  agree 
on  what  behaviors  constitute  good  or  effective  behaviors 
has  led  to  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  findings  about 
teacher  effectiveness.   Broudy  (1969)  maintained  that  it  may 
be  impossible  to  agree  on  effective  teacher  behaviors  be- 
cause teaching  may  not  be  reducible  to  a  formula  or  rule. 

In  summary,  the  research  in  teacher  effectiveness  hat 
indicated  where  not  to  look  for  the  means  by  which  to 
identify  effective  teachers.   It  appears  that  teaching 
methods,  knowledge  about  subjects,  and  teachers'  specific 
behaviors  do  not  provide  sufficient  Criteria  for  select- 
ing effective  teachers.  ^ 
In  Search  of  a  Theory  r 

The  problem  of  teacher  selection  would  be  improved 
by  a  consistent  theoretical  approach' supported  by  research. 
This  lack  of  theoretical  foundation  may  provide  a  major 
reason  for  the  poor  results  from  research  based  on 
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knowledge,  behaviors,  and  methods.   Kliebard  (1973)  concluded, 

What  has  gone  on  in  the  name  of  the  scientific  study 
of  teaching  has  been  in  large  measure  raw  empiricism 
of  blind  and  almost  necessarily  feudal  groping  for 
statistically  significant  relationships.   Even  if  a 
persistent  statistical  relationship  were  somehow  found, 
the  absence  of  analytical  clarification  of  the  concepts 
involved  and  the  lack  of  the  theoretical  framework  for 
the  research  would  preclude  the  development  of  any 
scientific  understanding  of  the  relationship  and,  for 
that  matter,  would  probably  rule  out  any  useful 
purposes  to  which  the  research  could  be  put.  (p.  20) 

Thus,  if  useful  information  about  teaching  is  to  be 

gained,  it  necessarily  must  be  based  on  research  conducted 

within  a  consistent  theoretical  framework.   Within  this 

framework,  criteria  of  effectiveness  and  methods  by  which 

to  measure  them  need  to  be  set  down.   One  attempt  to 

develop  criteria  of  effectiveness  has  been  based  on  the 

theoretical  foundation  and  research  methodology  of 

I 

perceptual  psychology.   This  research  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Florida  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Combs  has  indicated  thar  effective  teaching  is  a  function 
of  the  individual's  goals,  values,  and  beliefs  (Combs,  1969). 
Perceptual  Psychology 

Perceptual  psychology  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
people  behave  in  terms  of  how  the  world  appears  to  them. 
In  order  to  understand  an  individual's  behavior,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  his  perceptions. 


Here  "perceptions"  refers  to  the  meanings,  beliefs, 
values,  and  attitudes  a  person  holds  about  himself  and  the 
world.   Throughout  this  text,  the  terms  "perceptions,"  "be- 
liefs," and  "attitudes"  will  be  used  interchangeably. 


From  a  perceptual  viewpoint,  behaviors  are  considered 
symptoms  of  underlying  beliefs.   Therefore,  understanding 
an  individual's  beliefs  is  the  key  to  understanding  his 
actions . 

Research  based  on  perceptual  psychology  has  provided 
new  insights  into  teacher  effectiveness.   The  perceptual 
research  indicates  that  the  study  of  perceptual  factors, 
such  as  teachers'  beliefs  and  attitudes,  provides  informa- 
tion about  teacher  effectiveness.   The  perceptual  approach 
calls  for  an  expanded  view  of  teacher  effectiveness  that 
looks  at  human  differences.   Perceptual  research  indicates 
that  effective  teachers  perceive  in  ways  that  are  character- 
istically different  from  ineffective  teachers. 
Perceptual  View  of  Teacher  Effectiveness 

In  1959,  the  problem  of  teacher  effectiveness  was  stud- 
ied in  a  year-long  seminar  at  the  University  of  Florida 
(Combs,  1969).   The  perceptual  factors  that  influence  a  per- 
son's behavior  were  studied.   The  seminar  investigated  the 
hypothesis  that  effectiveness  in  teaching  is  a  function  of 
the  individual's  perceptual  orientation.    It  was  suggested 
that  effective  teachers  have  similar  perceptions  about  them- 
selves, students,  and  the  task  of  teaching.   Since  that 
time,  more  than  ten  studies  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  have  been 


Perceptual  orientation  is  the  way  in  which  a  person 
views  himself,  others,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 


conducted  which  support  the  perceptual  view  of  teaching 
effectiveness . 

Several  of  these  studies  have  investigated  the  per- 
ceptual organization  of  public  school  teachers  (Aspy  and 
Buhler,  1975;  Brown,  1970;  Gooding,  1964;  Koffman,  1975; 
Vonk,  1970),  counselors  (Combs,  1969;  O'Roark,  1976), 
college  professors  (Choy,  1969;  Doyle,  1969;  Usher,  1966), 
and  junior  college  instructors  (Dedrick,  1972).   All  have 
found  significant  differences  between  the  perceptual  orienta- 
tion of  effective  and  ineffective  teachers.   Measures  of 
teacher  effectiveness  included  supervisor  ratings,  student 
evaluations,  awards  for  teaching  excellence,  and  high 
achievement  of  students  as  measured  by  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  . 

Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  major  roadblock  to  the  implementation  of  the  find- 
ings of  perceptual  research  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
evaluating  perceptual  orientations.   In  the  perceptual 
studies  of  teacher  effectiveness  cited  above,  highly  trained 
raters  were  used  to  make  perceptual  inferences.   Raters  were 
carefully  selected  and  trained  in  intensive  individual  ses- 
sions.  Unfortunately,  this  type  of  training  has  not  been 
available  yet  to  those  in  the  position  to  select  teachers. 

This  study  attempts  to  make  the  findings  from 

i 
perceptual  research  available  to  teacher  selection  offi- 


cials  in  a  useful  form  by  providing  selection  officials  with 
self-ins  true tional  materials  designed  to  develop  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  evaluate  perceptual  orienta- 
tions.  This  study  attempts  to  determined)  if  the  use  of 
self-instructional  materials  will  enable  selection  offi- 
cials to  make  perceptual  inferences  in  agreement  with 
highly  trained  and  carefully  selected  raters  used  in  pre- 
vious perceptual  researchj(2)  to  what  degree  the  perceptual 
orientation  of  the  selection  official  will  influence  the 
accuracy  of  perceptual  inferences;  and(3)  the  applicability 
of  the  perceptual  approach  to  the  teacher  selection  process. 

Significance  of  the  Study 


It  is  becoming  clear  that  effective  teaching  encompass- 
es more  than  Che  traditional  cognitive  factors.    What  is 
needed  is  a  claarer  understanding  of  the  attitudes  and 
values  needed  for  effective  teaching.   To  accomplish  this, 
new  non- traditional  methodologies  are  needed  to  measure 
them  (Weber,  1976). 

It  also  becomes  apparent  that  the  traditional  approach* 
es  to  studying  teacher  effectiveness  are  short-sighted  and 
ineffective.   Much  research  has  been  conducted  at  great 
expense.   The  results  are  contradictory,  confusing  and,  for 
most  purposes,  useless.   A  view  of  teacher  effectiveness 
is  called  for  that  takes  personal  factors,  such  as  the 
teacher's  purposes,  goals,  and  meanings,  into  account.   A 
perceptual  view  of  effectiveness  offers  great  promise  for 


useful  research  findings  for  the  identification  and  evalua- 
tion of  effective  teaching. 

This  study  represents  the  first  effort  to  provide 
teacher  selection  officials  with  the  methodology  and 
instrumentation  necessary  to  evaluate  perceptual  factors 
in  teacher  candidates.   The  author  believes  that  the 
present  study  will  provide  selection  officials  with  the  op- 
portunity to  assess  teacher  candidates  on  factors  which 
traditionally  have  been  left  to  subjective  Judgment. 
Through  the  ir.r'orma t ion  provided  and  the  skills  developed, 
the  author  believes  the  process  of  teacher  selection  can  be 
improved . 

Overview 


Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  the  literature. 
Research  based  on  the  perceptual  model  is  reviewed  and  the 
implications  for  identifying  effective  teachers  are  pointed 
out.   The  rationale  for  using  high-inference  variables  in 
research  is  discussed. 

Chapter  III  begins  with  information  on  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  use  in  this  study.   The  instrumentation  used 
in  this  research  is  discussed,  followed  by  the  formal 
statement  of  hypotheses  and  methods  for  data  collection  and 
analys  is . 

Chapter  IV  contains  the  results  of  this  study.   Conclu- 
sions and  implications  for  future  research  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.   Seven  appendices  are  included  which  contain  in- 
strumentation for  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

This  study  applies  the  perceptual  research  on  teacher 
effectiveness  to  the  teacher  selection  process.   The 
research  upon  which  this  study  is  founded  was  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Florida  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Combs.   In  thia  chapter,  the  research  based  on  the  per- 
ceptual view  q£  teacher  effectiveness  will  be  reviewed. 

The  Helping  Relationship 

Rogers  (1961)  suggested  that  a  commonality  exists 
among  the  different  helping  professions  in  our  society, 
such  as  counseling,  teaching,  and  clergy.   He  suggested 
that  what  made  some  "helpers"  effective  and  others  not  ef- 
fective was  a  matter  of  personal  attitude.   Thus,  Rogers 
hypothesized  that' certain  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values 
(hereafter  called  perceptions)  were  associated  with  ef- 
fectiveness in  helping  relationships.   Rogers  defined  th« 
concept  of  a  "helping  relationship"  as  being 

.  .  .  one  in  which  one  of  the  participants  intends  that 
there  should  come  about,  in  one  or  both  parties,  more 
appreciation  of,  more  expression  of,  more  functional 
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use  of  the  latent  inner  resources  of  the  individual, 
(p.  40) 

The  hypothesis  that  similar  perceptions  are  related 
to  effectiveness  in  all  types  of  helping  professions  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  a  series  of  studies  at  the  University 
of  Florida.   To  date,  over  fifteen  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted which  explored  the  concept  of  the  "helping  relation- 
ship."  More  than  ten  studies  looked  specifically  at  teacher 
effectiveness.   The  following  section  reviews  research 
based  on  the  perceptual  characteristics  associated  with 
helper  effectiveness. 

Perceptual  Research 


The  firse  study  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  percep- 
tions were  a  c>ajor  determinant  of  helper  effectiveness  was 
conducted  by  Combs  and  Soper  (1963).   Their  study  examined 
the  relationship  between  the  perceptual  orientation  of 
counselors  in  training  and  supervisor  ratings  of  effective- 
ness.  The  subjects  consisted  of  29  trainees  who  were 
nominated  and  accepted  to  participate  in  a  year-long 
Graduate  Institute  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Each 
participant  submitted  four  written  descriptions  of  situa- 
tions which  involved  themselves  and  at  least  one  other 
person  in  a  he lper-helpee  relationship.   These  incidents 
served  as  material  upon  which  trained  raters  made  evalua- 
tions of  the  subjects'  perceptual  orientations.   (Chapter 
III  discusses  training  of  perceptual  raters.)   Fourteen 
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supervisors  and  faculty,  working  with,  the  trainees  in 
counseling  and  practicum  phases  of  the  program,  were  asked 
to  come  to  a  consensus  on  a  rank-order  of  the  subjects' 
counseling  ability. 

Supervisor  ratings  were  compared  with  a  measure  of 
perceptual  orientation  that  consisted  of  inferences  by 
trained  raters  on  the  following  perceptual  continua: 

(1)  Internal External  frame  of 

reference 

(2)  People Thing  orientation 

(3)  Sees  people  as  able Unable 

(4)  Sees  people  as  dependable Undependable 

(5)  Sees  people  as  friendly Unfriendly 

(6)  Sees  people  as  worthy Unworthy 

(7)  Sees  self  as  identified Unidentified 

(8)  Sees  self  as  enough Not  enough 

(9)  Sees  self  as  revealing Not  revealing 

(10)  Sees  purposes  as  freeing Controlling 

(11)  Sees  purposes  altruis tically . .Narcissis tically 

(12)  Sees  purposes  in  larger Smaller  meanings 

The  twelve  inferred  perceptual  characteristics  in  the 
left  hand  column  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
counselor  effectiveness  ratings.   Rank  order  correlations 
ranged  from  .39  to  .64.   All  were  significant  at  the  .01 
level  or  better.   This  study  provides  evidence  that 
perceptual  orientation  is  related  to  counselor  effective- 
ness . 
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Further  research  was  conducted  to  determine  if  findings 
concerning  counselor  effectiveness  (Combs  and  Soper,  1963) 
apply  to  teacher  effectiveness  as  well,  thus  expanding  and 
further  testing  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a 
commonality  of  perceptual  orientation  related  to  helper 
effectiveness.   Gooding  (1964),  Brown  (1970)  and  Vonk  (1970) 
investigated  the  relationship  between  effective  grade  school 
teachers  and  perceptual  orientation. 

Gooding  demonstrated  that  perceptual  orientation  of 
elementary  school  teachers  is  related  to  ratings  of  effec- 
tiveness by  supervisors.   In  Gooding's  study,  teacher  effec- 
tiveness was  determined  by  independent  ratings  by  both  the 
teacher's  principal  and  curriculum  supervisor.   Only  teach- 
ers rated  by  both  principal  and  supervisor  as  "the  very 
best  or  poorest  in  your  school"  were  included.   Agreement 
between  principals  and  supervisors  was  52.5%.   The  subjects 
consisted  of  1'J  women  teachers  rated  effective  and  13  women 
rated  as  ineffective. 

Perceptual  organization  was  inferred  from  observations 
and  interviews.   Observations  were  made  during  one  hour 
classroom  sessions  on  three  consecutive  days.   One  hour 
interviews  followed  the  observations.   Each  teacher  was 
judged  on  twenty  perceptual  factors.   Using  a  discriminant 
function  analysis,  Gooding  (1964)  concluded  that  effective 
teachers  were  characterized  by: 

A.  Perceptions  of  people  and  their  behavior  as: 
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(1)  Able  rather  than  unable 

(2)  Friendly  rather  than  unfriendly 

(3)  Worthy  rather  than  unworthy 

(4)  Internally  rather  than  externally  oriented 

(5)  Dependable  rather  than  undependable 

(6)  Helpful  rather  than  hindering 

B.  Perceptions  of  self  as: 

(1)  With  people  rather  than  apart  from  people 

(2)  Able  rather  than  unable 

(3)  Dependable  rather  than  undependable 

(4)  Worthy  rather  than  unworthy 

(5)  Wanted  rather  than  unwanted 

C.  Perceptions  of  the  teaching  task  as: 

r 

(1)  Freeing  rather  than  controlling 

(2)  Larger  rather  than  smaller 

(3)  Revealing  rather  than  concealing 

(4)  Involved  rather  than  uninvolved 

(5)  Encouraging  process  rather  than  achieving  goals 

D.  General  frame  of  reference  which  emphasizes: 

(1)  Internal  rather  than  external 

(2)  People  rather  than  things 

(3)  Perceptual  meanings  rather  than  facts  and  events 

(4)  Immediate  causation  rather  than  historical 

(P-  59) 


Brown  (1970)  studied  the  relationship  between  the 
perceptual  organization  of  Outstanding  Young  Educators 
(OYE,  an  honor  bestowed  by  the  Jaycee  Organization)  and  a 
random  sample  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.   Brown 
collected  perceptual  evaluations  from  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments containing  questions  on  classroom  management,  objec- 
tives and  procedures,  and  self -evaluat ion .   Median  tests 
were  performed  between  the  OYE  and  random  group  of  teach- 
ers.  Brown  found  that  the  OYE  group  significantly  differed 
from  the  comparison  group  in  the  following  perceptual  areas 
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A.  Frame  of  reference  as: 

(1)  Hopeful  rather  than  despairing 

B.  Other  people  as: 

(1)  More  worthy  than  nonworthy 

(2)  More  un threatening  than  threatening 

C .  Themselves  as  : 

(1)  More  with  people  than  apart  from  people 

(2)  More  certain  than  doubting 

D .  Me  thods  as  : 

(1)  Active  rather  than  passive  learning 

The  differences  between  groups  on  perceptual  character- 
istics were  significant  at  the  .0005  level  of  confidence. 

i 

Vonk  (1970)  explored  the  relationship  between  percep- 
tual organization  of  in-service  teacher  s  and  pupil  ratings. 
The  subjects  ware  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
attending  in-service  graduate  courses  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University.   Perceptual  inference  data  were  obtained  from 
three  written  descriptions  of  teaching  incidents.   Pupil 
ratings  were  made  on  a  self -anchor ing  scale  (Kilpatrick 
and  Cantril,  1960)  where  pupils  were  asked  to  place  the 
teacher  on  a  scale  somewhere  between  the  best  and  worst 
teachers  they  had  had.   Correlations  between  perceptual 
factors  and  student  ratings  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  .0005  level.   Ratings  of  effectiveness  corresponded 
to  the  following  perceptual  factors: 

A.  General  perceptual  frame  of  reference  as: 

(1)  More  positive  than  negative  view  of  self 

(2)  More  identified  rather  than  alienated  from  others 

(3)  More  openness  rather  than  closedness  to 

experience 
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B.  Teaching  purposes  which  emphasize: 

(1)  Having  broad  rather  than  narrow  purposes 

(2)  Expanding  uniqueness  rather  than  seeking 

conform!  ty 

(3)  Discovering  meaning  rather  than  giving  information 

(4)  Disclosing  self  rather  than  concealing  self 

(5)  Seeking  student  ends  rather  than  seeking  own 

ends    (p .  62) 


After  a  factor  analysis  of  the  perceptual  ratings,  Vonk 
stated  that  it  appeared  that  the  factor  structure  of 
perceptual  dimensions  and/or  the  inferences  made  in  deter- 
mining the  perceptual  characteristics  were  holistic  in 
nature  . 

The  results  reported  by  Gooding,  Brown,  and  Vonk 
concerning  teachers'  perceptions  are  in  agreement  with  those 
found  by  Combs  and  Soper  with  counselors.   This  provides 
further  evidence  in  support  of  a  positive  relationship 
between  perceptual  orientation  and  helper  effectiveness. 

Usher  (1S66)  and  Dedrick  (1972)  expanded  the  scope 
of  previous  research  by  exploring  the  relationship  between 
effective  college  teaching  and  perceptual  orientation. 
Usher  measured  college  teacher  effectiveness  by  using 
student  ratings,  department  head  ratings,  publications 
and  research,  and  ratings  of  professional  activities. 
Perceptual  orientations  were  determined  by  trained  raters 
observing  two  sessions  of  classroom  teaching.   Significant 
results  were  found  only  between  ratings  of  perceptual 
orientation  and  pupil  ratings.   No  significant  relation- 
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ship  was  observed  between  perceptual  ratings  and  depart- 
ment head  ratings,  publications  and  research,  or  ratings 
of  professional  activities.   Usher  (1966)  offered  this 
possible  explanation: 

It  may  be  that  the  perceptual  organization  of  pro- 
fessionals is  more  pertinent  to  the  more  "human" 
and  personal  aspects  of  effectiveness  in  professional 
work  than  to  the  less  personal  aspects  of  research, 
publications,  and  professional  activity. (p.  104) 

Dedrick  (1972)  examined  the  relationship  between 
perceptual  organization  tnd  student  ratings  among  junior 
college  instructors.   Perceptual  ratings  were  inferred  by 
trained  raters  from  three  human  relations  incidents. 
Student  ratings  were  obtained  on  a  self -anchoring  scale 
and  on  the  Purdue  Instructor  Performance  Indicator.   Five 
of  the  six  perceptual  dimensions  tested  showed  high  pre- 
dictive power  when  multiple  step-wise  regression  correlates 
were  computed  between  inferred  perceptual  orientation  and 
student  ratings.   Dedrick  concluded  that  effective  junior 
college  instructors  are  similar  In  perceptual  orientation 
to  effective  counselors  and  teachers,  and  that  effective 
instructors  are  perceptually  similar  in  that  they  perceive: 

A.  General  perceptual  frame  of  reference  as: 

(1)  Internal  rather  than  external  frame  of  reference 

B.  Teacher's  perceptions  of  other  people  as: 

(1)  Able  rather  than  unable 

(2)  Worthy  rather  than  unworthy 

C.  Teacher's  perceptions  of  himself  as: 

(1)  With  people  rather  than  apart  from  people 

(2)  Adequate  rather  than  inadequate 
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D.  Teacher's  perceptions  of  the  helping  relationship  as: 
(1)  Freeing  rather  than  controlling  (p.  x) 

The  findings  of  Usher  and  Dedrick  concerning  college 
instructors  are  consistent  with  previous  findings  on 
teachers  and  counselors  and,  once  again,  indicate  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  teacher  effectiveness  and 
perceptual  orientation. 

Koffman  (1975)  completed  a  study  that  indicated  the 
relationship  between  perceptual  orientation  and  teacher 
effectiveness  can  be  generalized  across  different  types  of 
teaching  situations.   Koffman  investigated  the  relationship 
between  perceptual  organization  and  teacher  effectiveness 

of  outstanding  and  randomly  selected  teachers  in  "open" 

! 
and  "traditional"  classrooms.   The  author  found  that  out- 
standing teachers  with  either  traditional  or  open  teaching 
styles  differed  significantly  from  the  comparison  group 
on  nine  perceptual  factors  measured. 

The  above  mentioned  studies  compared  perceptual  factors 
with  different  forms  of  rating  scales.   Aspy  and  Buhler 
(1975)  further  validated  the  relationship  between  perceptual 
orientation  and  teacher  effectiveness  using  product 
variables.   Aspy  and  Buhler  conducted  a  study  which  com- 
pared perceptual  orientation  of  teachers  with  student 
academic  growth.   They  examined  the  relationship  between 
teachers'  inferred  self -per cep t ion  (self-concept)  and 
student  achievement  as  measured  by  five  subtests  on  the 
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Stanford  Achievement  Test.   Trained  raters  inferred 
perceptual  orientation  in  two  one-hour  classroom  observa- 
tions.  The  results  indicated  a  positive  relationship  between 
students'  academic  growth  and  teacher's  perceptual  orienta- 
tion.  Four  of  the  five  subtests  showed  significant 
relationships  with  self-perceptions  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.   Aspy  and  Buhler  contended  that  the  study 
indicated  the  need  for  assessing  teachers  on  indices  other 
than  the  cognitive  (i.e.  perceptual  orientation). 

Effective  Teachers 

From  the  above  studies,  Combs,  Blume,  Newman,  and  Wass 
(1974)  identified  four  areas  of  perceptual  organization 
that  are  crucial  to  effective  teaching: 

(1)  Accurate  perceptions  of  people  (Perceptions  of 
Others) 

(2)  Perceptions  of  self  leading  to  adequacy  (Perceptions 
of  Self) 

(3)  Accurate  perceptions  about  the  purposes  and  proces- 
ses of  learning  (Perceptions  of  Purpose) 

(4)  Personal  perceptions  about  appropriate  methods 
for  achieving  purposes  (Frame  of  Reference) 

(p.  22) 

The  materials  developed  for  use  in  this  study  were 
designed  to  train  school  officials  to  select  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  these  four  perceptual  areas. 

Use  of  High-Inference  Variables  in  Research 


All  of  the  aforementioned  studies  have  used  one  or 
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more  high-inference  measures  to  obtain  information  about 
teacher  effectiveness.   High-inference  measures  are  those 
that  require  an  observer  to  draw  inferences  about  character- 
istics C8uch  as  warmth,  enthusiasm,  humor)  which  are  more 
difficult  to  observe  than  specific  behaviors.   The  most 
widely  used  high-inference  measure  is  rating  scales. and 
all  studies  cited  used  one  or  more  of  these.   Dunkin  and 
Biddle  (1974)  pointed  out  four  difficulties  associated  with 
the  use  of  rating  scales  in  research  on  teaching: 

(1)  The  rating  instrument  often  calls  for  observers 

to  make  high-inference  j udgments ... [while  it]  pro- 
vides only  minimal  information  as  to  what  one  must 
observe  . 

(2)  Sometimes  only  a  single  rating  is  made  for  each 
teacher,  and  thus  the  observer  is  asked  to  inte- 
grate his  observations  over  one  or  more  lessons, 

or  even  an  entire  school  year,  in  order  to  make  the 
rated  j  udgmen t  . 

(3)  Most  of  the  studies  have  not  made  use  of  trained 
observers  but  rather  have  used  ratings  generated 
by  administrators,  pupils  or  even  teachers  them- 
selves ...  Such  observers  are  also  likely  to  be 
involved  with  the  teachers  rated  and  therefore  to 
be  biased . 

(4)  The  qualities  chosen  for  inclusion  in  rating  instru- 
ments usually  have  not  been  validated  against 
product  variables . (pp .  59-60) 

Despite  the  weaknesses  of  rating  scales,  the  results 

of  research  using  high-inference  variables  have  tended  to 

be  more  useful  than  that  using  low-inference  variables 

(variables  which  are  easily  observed  and  counted).   Several 

high-inference  variables  have  been  shown  to  affect  student 

growth  in  a  positive  way.   Included  in  these  are  clarity. 
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enthusiasm,  variability,  and  task  orientation  (Rosenshine 
and  Furst,  1971);  warmth,  businesslike  classroom  behavior, 
and  imaginativeness  (Ryans,  1960);  and  teachers'  percep- 
tions of  self  (Aspy  and  Buhler,  1975). 

Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1971)  contend  that,  while  low- 
inference  variables  are  preferred  in  research  because 
they  are  not  plagued  by  the  difficulties  of  rating  scales, 
"...high-inference  items  have  greater  predictive  validity 
than  most  low-inference  items"(p.  57).    They  called  for 
Increased  use  of  high-inference  variables  in  conjunction 
with  traditional  use  of  low-inference  variables.   With 
additional  care,  the  four  difficulties  stated  by  Dunkin  and 
Biddle  can  be  minimized.   This  has  been  done  in  perceptual 
research . 

The  shortcomings  of  rating  scales  have  been  minimized 

in  perceptual  research  by  using  raters  carefully  trained 

in  the  use  of  perceptual  rating  scales.   Dunkin  and  Biddle 

also  pointed  to  experimenter  bias  as  a  major  difficulty 

with  high-inference  rating  scales.   Giorgi  (1970)  contended 

that  experimenters  always  affect  their  studies'  outcomes. 

Therefore,  rather  than  remove  the  experimenter  from  the 

research,  which  Giorgi  argued  is  impossible,  the  researcher 

must  be  present  in  a  "human  way."   Giorgi  said, 

The  human  way  in  which  the  researcher  is  de  facto 
present  can  be  described,  both  by  himself  and  by  the 
subject  and  the  meanings  that  emerge  from  these 
descriptions  represent  a  control  or  set  of  limits, 
for  understanding  other  data  obtained,  (p.  131) 
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Combs  (1975)  added: 

The  problems  of  observer  bias  for  perceptual  psychology 
are  not  resolved  by  eliminating  the  observer,  but  by 
making  each  observer  as  reliable  an  instrument  as 
possible. (p .  368) 

The  research  methodology  employed  in  this  study  combined 

the  high-inference  approach  with  safeguards  to  alleviate 

many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  rating 

scales . 

'Perceptual  Congruence 


In  perceptual  research,  ratings  of  perceptual  orienta- 
tion have  been  conducted  by  carefully  selected  and  highly 
trained  raters.   In  most  cases,  raters  were  advanced 
graduate  students  in  psychology  and  educational  psychology 
with  a  commitment  to  the  perceptual  psychology  approach 
(Brown,  1970;  Vonk,  1970;  Gooding,  1964;  and  Dedrick, 
1972).   Thus,  through  the  selection  and  training,  raters 
tended  to  have  orientations  consistent  with  the  perceptual 
approach.   The  studies  conducted  thus  far  have  demonstrated 
that  carefully  selected  and  trained  raters  can  make  reliable 
perceptual  inferences,  but  no  evidence  has  been  presented 
which  allows  generalization  to  raters  not  meeting  selection 
criteria . 

It  is  possible  that  a  perceptual  orientation  consis- 
tent with  that  which  has  been  shown  to  be  characteristic 
of  effective  helpers  has  been  a  criterion  for  the  selection 
of  raters.   It  is  also  possible  that  perceptual  orientation 
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of  raters  Is  a  determinant  of  rater  reliability.   In  pre- 
vious research,  perceptual  orientation  of  raters  has  not 
been  studied  in  relation  to  rater  reliability. 

The  implication  for  this  study  is  that  perceptual 
orientation  of  selection  officials  who  volunteered,  and 
thus  were  not  carefully  selected,  may  be  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  to  which  they  can  evaluate  the  percep- 
tions of  teacher  candidates. 

Newcomb  (1961)  developed  a  theory  of  interpersonal 
attraction  in  which  he  contended  a  person's  attitudes 
toward  another  person  and  toward  things  they  mutually  like 
or  dislike  are  interdependent.   He  contended  that  people 
with  similar  attitudes  or  likes  tend  to  be  attracted  to 
each  other.   Thus,  in  the  teacher  selection  process  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  attitude  similarity  or  congruence 
will  affect  selection  decisions.   This  hypothesis  has  been 
tested  by  Merritt,  Randies,  and  Cleveland  (1972). 

Merritt  et  al .  studied  the  relationship  between  atti- 
tude congruence  and  selector's  decision  about  teacher 
candidates.   Candidates  were  rated  by  selection  officials 
as  a  part  of  a  simulated  teacher  selection  situation. 
Teacher  candidates  were  represented  by  written  protocols. 
Merritt  concluded  that  selection  officials'  decisions  about 
teacher  candidates  were  influenced  more  by  the  degree  of 
attitude  congruence  than  by  relevance  of  teacher  attitudes 
to  the  position  vacancy.   This  study  points  out  the  need 
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to  look,  at  factors  which  influence  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  factors  such  as  attitudes  and 
perceptual  orientations  influence  teacher  selection  deci- 
sions.  Thus  this  study  investigates  the  relationship 
between  perceptual  orientation  of  selection  officials 
and  reliability  of  perceptual  inferences  about  teacher 
candidates  . 

Summary 


Eight  studies  have  been  reviewed  which  identified 
perceptual  characteristics  that  have  been  related  to 
teacher  effectiveness  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
teaching.   Teacher  effectiveness  has  been  measured  by  a 
variety  of  criteria  including  pupil  and  supervisor  ratings, 
teacher  awards,  and  student  achievement.   Inferences  about 
perceptual  orientation  were  made  by  trained  raters  with  a 
variety  of  protocols  such  as  direct  classroom  observation, 
interviews,  written  human  relations  incidents,  question- 
naires, and  self  evaluations. 

The  research  strongly  supports  the  view  that 
perceptual  criteria  offer  a  means  for  gaining  information 
about  teacher  effectiveness.  The  research  indicates  that 
effective  teachers  differ  from  ineffective  teachers  in  at 
least  four  major  areas:  (1)  Their  perceptions  of  other 
people  are  generally  more  positive  and  realistic  and  they 
see  others  as  generally  able  to  cope  with  problems  they 
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confront.  (2)  Effective  teachers  generally  perceive  them- 
selves in   a  more  positive  light  and  generally  feel  a  close- 
ness with  people  of  every  description.  (3)  Effective 
teachers  view  the  purposes  of  education  in  a  broader,  long- 
range  perspective.  (A)  Effective  teachers  are  more  people- 
oriented  than  thing-oriented. 

This  study  was  designed  to  develop  materials  which 
would  enable  school  officials  to  apply  the  results  of 
perceptual  research  to  the  selection  of  effective  teachers. 
The  perceptual  factors  identified  with  teacher  effective- 
ness were  incorporated  into  a  set  of  self -ins  true tional 
training  materials.   The  use  of  these  perceptual  factors 
in  the  teacher  selection  process  should  provide  useful 
information  about  a  candidate's  teaching  potential  and  thus 
increase  the  probability  of  selecting  teachers  who  will  be 
effective.   This  study  also  investigated  the  relationship 
between  raters'  perceptual  orientations  and  reliability. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  perceptual  characteris- 
tics are  indicators  of  teacher  effectiveness.   A  major 
problem  that  has  limited  the  application  of  this  research 
has  been  the  need  for  highly  trained  perceptual  raters  to 
assess  perceptual  orientation.   This  study  was  designed  to 
develop  self-instructional  materials  which  might  be  used  by 
teacher  selection  personnel  to  assess  perceptual  character- 
istics of  teacher  candidates.   Factors  which  affect  rater 
reliability  were  also  investigated. 

Selection  of  Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  consisted  of  volunteer 
teacher  selection  officials.   A  majority  of  the  subjects 
were  acquired  with  the  assistance  of  the  Florida  Educational 
Research  and  Development  Council  (FERDC).   FERDC  is  an  orga- 
nization consisting  of  educators  in  32  Florida  counties.  Its 
goals  are  to  support  educational  research  throughout  the 
state.   A  letter  was  sent  to  county  representatives,  de- 
scribing the  study  and  soliciting  volunteers  (Appendix  1). 

A  second  group  of  educators  expressed  interest  in  the 
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study  and  were  accepted  as  subjects.   This  group  was  com- 
prised of  twenty  faculty  members  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  and  Brock  University  in  Ontario,  Canada.   A  total 
of  74  educators  involved  with  teacher  selection  volun- 
teered to  participate  and  were  sent  letters  containing 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  study  (Appendix  2). 

Materials  to  complete  the  study  were  mailed  to  volun- 
teers with  instructions  asking  them  to  complete  the 
materials  within  five  weeks  of  receipt,  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter.   Thirty  educators  (23  from  FERDC  and 
7  from  Canada)  returned  all  the  required  materials  and  com- 
prise the  subjects  for  this  research.   Following  is  the  oc- 
cupational breakdown  of  the  subjects: 

Principals  (secondary  and  elementary)        A 
Superintendents  and  assistants  8 

Deans  (college  and  junior  college)  3 

College  instructors  10 

Selection  personnel  5 


It  is  realized  that  selection  officials  who  volun- 
teered and  completed  the  study  might  be  different  from 
those  who  declined  to  participate  or  failed  to  complete  all 
materials.   This  presents  a  bias  effect  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  interpreting  results.  (See  Chapter  V.) 

Twenty  teacher-education  instructors  from  Columbus 
College  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  were  asked  to  participate  as 
a  control  group.   These  people  received  no  training  in 
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either  perceptual  theory  or  rating  of  perceptual  orienta- 
tion, and  they  participated  by  scoring  the  post-test. 

Instrumentation 


Self-Instructional  Materials 

One  major  problem  associated  with  perceptual  research 
has  been  that  it  is  "non-reproducible."   That  is,  the 
research  hinged  on  the  judgments  of  highly  trained  raters. 
The  training  needed  to  make  perceptual  ratings  has  not 
been  available  except  through  direct  contact  with  either 
Dr.  Arthur  Combs  or  those  trained  directly  by  him.   There- 
fore, up  to  this  time  the  results  of  perceptual  research 
have  been  of  little  practical  use  to  educators.   This  study 
attempts  to  alleviate  this  problem  by  providing  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  make  perceptual  ratings  through 
the  use  of  a  set  of  self-instructional  materials.   The 
self -ins tructional  materials  (Appendix  3)  developed  for 
use  in  this  study  paralleled  the  training  procedures  used 
in  workships  for  training  perceptual  raters. 

Before  developing  the  self-instructional  materials, 
the  author  was  trained  by  Dr.  Arthur  Combs  in  the  technique 
of  evaluating  perceptual  orientation.   Subsequently,  the 
author  has  trained  numerous  raters,  including  those  used  in 
the  present  study,  those  used  in  three  doctoral  disserta- 
tions, and  personnel  in  two  school  systems.   The  self- 
instructional  materials  were  pilot  tested  with  students  and 
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faculty  at  Columbus  College  in  Columbus,  Georgia.   The 
self-instructional  material  (SIM)  contains  six  chapters, 
an  appendix,  and  a  bibliography. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  self -ins  true tional  material 
gives  a  brief  history  of  traditional  approaches  to  the 
study  of  teacher  effectiveness.   The  weaknesses  and 
problems  that  necessitate  the  formation  of  new  approaches 
are  presented.   Chapter  II  of  the  SIM  describes  perceptual 

research  and  summarizes  the  perceptual  view  of  effective 

i 
teaching.   The  process  and  rationale  for  making  perceptual 

inferences  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III.   Chapter  IV  con- 
tains introductory  practice  material  to  be  used  for  improve- 
ment of  skills  in  making  perceptual  inferences.   Chapter  V 
of  the  SIM  contains  additional  practice  materials  and  the 
procedures  to  be  used  to  evaluate  perceptual  orientations. 
The  final  chapter  discusses  the  methods  to  be  applied  in  im- 
proving the  process  for  selecting  effective  teachers.   The 
instructions  for  writing  human  relations  incidents  are  con- 
tained in  the  appendix.   A  bibliography  is  included  as  a 
source  of  additional  information  about  the  perceptual  ap- 
proach to  teacher  effectiveness.   The  material  was  designed 
to  train  teacher  selection  personnel  to  make  accurate  per- 
ceptual inferences  on  four  perceptual  factors  based  on  infor- 
mation supplied  by  teachers  in  human  relations  incidents. 

Previous  research  indicated  that  carefully  trained 
and  selected  raters  can  make  reliable  ratings  of  perceptual 
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orientation.   This  study  attempted  to  expand  previous  re- 
search by  investigating  reliability  of  non-select  volun- 

i 

teer  raters.   It  was  suspected  that  raters  used  in  previous 
perceptual  research  were  selected  by  implicit  criteria 
(i.e.  perceptual  orientation).   Therefore,  this  study 
investigated  the  relationship  between  perceptual  orienta- 
tion and  rater  reliability. 
Perceptual  factors  used  in  self-instructional  material 

In  1959,  a  seminar  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Combs  began  the  task  of  describing  perceptual  character- 
istics of  effective  helpers.   The  1959  seminar  identified 
54  perceptual  characteristics  which  were  suspected  to 
distinguish  effective  from  ineffective  helpers.   To  date, 
in  over  15  studies,  38  of  these  have  been  tested.   While 
all  perceptual  characteristics  tested  were  significant  in 
one  or  more  research  studies,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  considerable  overlap  between  characteristics  (Vonk, 
1970).   Further  research  by  McCarroll  (1975)  suggested  a 
commonality  underlying  many  of  the  perceptual  factors. 
This  tends  to  confirm  the  observation  by  Combs  and  others 
that  perceptions  are  probably  holistic  in  nature  (Combs, 
Richards,  and  Richards,  1976).   Consequently,  the  self- 
instructional  material  developed  in  this  study  was  based  on 
one  perceptual  factor  from  each  of  the  four  perceptual 
areas  (See  Chapter  II  of  this  study).   The  four  perceptual 
factors  used  in  this  study  are: 
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PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  one- 
ness with  all  mankind.   He 
perceives  himself  as  deeply 
and  meaningfully  related  to 
persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 


UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  generally 
apart  from  others.   His  feel- 
ings of  oneness  are  restrict- 
ed to  those  of  similar 
beliefs . 


ABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal 
with  their  problems.   He 
believes  others  are  basical- 
ly able  to  find  adequate 
solutions  to  events  in  their 
own  lives  . 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARGER 

The  teacher  views  events  in 
a  broad  perspective.   His 
goals  extend  beyond  the  im- 
mediate to  larger  implica- 
tions and  contexts. 

FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE 

The  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  human  aspects  of 
affairs.   The  attitudes, 
feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel- 
fare of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his  think- 
ing. 


UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as 
lacking  the  necessary  capa- 
cities to  deal  effectively 
with  their  problems.   He 
doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run 
their  own  lives  . 


SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in 
a  narrow  perspective.   His 
purposes  focus  on  immediate 
and  specific  goals. 


THINGS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events 
are  prime  considerations  in 
his  thinking. 


These  four  factors  have  been  tested  a  total  of  20 
times  in  10  studies,  and  in  all  but  one  case  (Usher,  1966) 
each  factor  proved  to  distinguish  between  effective  and 
ineffective  helpers.   A  summary  is  presented  in  Table  A. 
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Human  relations  incidents 


Gathering  information  about  an  individual's  perceptual 
orientation  is  not  a  direct  process.   Perceptions  are 
internal  to  persons  and  thus  are  accessible  only  through 
some  form  of  inference. 

A  direct  approach,  and  one  with  great  appeal,  is  to 
confront  and  ask  the  person  for  information.   This  is 
called  a  self-report.   The  major  problem  with  this  "direct" 
approach  is  that  research  has  not  demonstrated  a  one-to- 
one  relationship  between  self-report  information  and 
perceptions.   Combs,  Avila,  and  Purkey  (1971),  Combs  and 
Soper  (1963), and  Parker  (1966)  have  shown  that  self- 
concept  (the  person's  actual  perceptions  about  himself) 
and  the  way  he  reports  himself  to  be  may  not  be  synonymous. 
Self-reports  provide  useful  information  but,  like  specific 
isolated  behaviors,  supply  little  information  without 
some  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  goals  underlying 
the  self-report.   In  order  to  overcome  this  problem, 
inferences  are  necessary  which  take  causative  factors, 
such  as  purposes,  beliefs,  and  attitudes,  into  account. 
Inferential  raters  must  be  trained  to  determine  when  self- 
report  data  are  accurate  and  can  be  accepted  at  face  value 
or  when  socially  desirable  or  expected  responses  are 
being  supplied. 

Theoretically,  any  behavior  should  provide  insight 
into  another  person's  perceptual  field  (Combs  etal .  ,  1976) 
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The  term  "behavior"  is  used  in  a  broad  sense:  written 
themes,  letters,  recordings  of  conversation,  diaries,  bio- 
graphies, even  conversation  itself  can  be  used  as  behavior 
for  making  inferences.   In  several  researches  (Combs  and 
Soper,  1963;  Dedrick,  1972;  Vonk,  1970),  written  accounti 
of  teaching  situations  have  been  used  as  examples  of 
behaviors  upon  which  to  draw  inferences.   These  are  called 
human  relations  incidents  (HRI). 

A  human  relations  incident  consists  of  the  written 
description  of  an  interpersonal  interaction.   The  instruc- 
tions used  for  human  relations  incidents  in  the  study  were 

I  would  like  you  to  think  of  a  significant  past  event 
which  involved  youself  in  a  teaching  role  and  one  or 
more  other  persons.   That  is,  from  a  human  relations 
standpoint,  this  event  had  special  meaning  for  you. 
In  writing  about  this  event,  please  use  the  following 
format : 

First     Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred  at  the 
time  . 

Second    What  did  you  do  in  the  particular  situation? 

Third     How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation  at  the 
time  you  were  experiencing  it? 

Fourth    How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  now? 
Would  you  wish  to  change  any  part  of  it? 


Human  relations  incidents  were  chosen  for  use  in  this 
study  for  several  reasons:(l)  Written  materials  were  best 
suited  for  self -ins tructional  material, (2)  written  informa- 
tion is  more  easily  obtainable  from  teacher  candidates 
(HRIs  can  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  teacher's  applica- 
tion f orm) , and ( 3 )  HRIs  have  been  shown  to  be  a  reliable 
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measure  of  perceptual  orientation  (Combs  and  Soper,  1963; 
Vonk,  1970;  Dedrick,  1972). 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  found  that  perceptual  raters 
working  independently  on  rating  HRIs  maintained  scoring 
agreements  with  both  themselves  and  other  raters  in  excess 
of  .82.   Combs  and  Soper  also  demonstrated  that  ratings 
of  perceptual  orientation  based  on  HRIs  were  relatively 
stable  over  time.   Subjects  wrote  four  HRIs  over  the  course 
of  a  semester.   Rater  agreement  between  these  was  above 
.80.   Studies  by  Vonk  (1970)  and  Dedrick  (1972)  support 
the  study  by  Combs  and  Soper. 
Post-test 

A  post-test  is  the  means  by  which  subjects'  inference 
skills  were  tested.   The  post-test  consisted  of  15  HRIs 
on  which  subjects  were  asked  to  score  the  four  perceptual 
factors  on  the  rating  sheet  shown  in  Table  B.   These  scores 
were  compared  with  those  of  trained  perceptual  raters 
in  order  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  agreement.   Instruc- 
tions used  in  the  post-test  are  given  in  Appendix  4. 

The  control  group  completed  a  modified  form  of  the 
post-test  (Appendix  5).   Instead  of  four  perceptual  factors, 
the  control  group  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  15  HRIs  on  a 
seven  point  scale  ranging  from  "Would  Probably  Make  An 
Effective  Teacher"  to  "Would  Probably  Make  An  Ineffective 
Teacher . " 
Perceptual  Raters 

Three  perceptual  raters  were  used  to  score  the  HRIs 
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TABLE  B 
PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER 


DATS 


PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OP  SELP: 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with 
all  mankind.   He  perceives  him- 
self as  deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  persons  of  every 
description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 
from  others.   His  feelings  of 
oneness  are  restricted  to  those 
of  similar  beliefs. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.   He  believes 
others  are  basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  events  in 
their  own  lives. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 
the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run  their 
own  lives  . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 


LARGER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex- 
tend beyond  the  immediate  to 
larger  implications  and  contexts. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrow  perspective.   His  purpose* 
focus  on  immediate  and  specific 
goals . 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs. 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his  thinking. 


THINCS 
The  tescher  is  concerned  with 
the  Impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events  are 
prime  considerations  in  hie 
thinking . 
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used  in  this  study.   The  raters  were  two  doctoral  students 
in  educational  psychology  and  an  assistant  professor  who 
recently  finished  his  doctoral  dissertation.   All  raters 
were  either  trained  by  the  author  or  by  Dr.  Arthur  Combs 
and  had  participated  in  workshops  in  which  perceptual 
raters  were  trained.   Prior  to  this  study,  two  of  the  three 
raters  (and  the  author)  served  as  perceptual  scorers  for 
three  doctoral  dissertations  and  have  demonstrated  inter- 
rater  agreement  of  .80  or  better.   The  third  rater  demon- 
strated .80  agreement  on  practice  materials  before  begin- 
ning this  study.   The  minimum  acceptable  criterion  for 
perceptual  research  has  been  rater  agreement  within  one 
point,  plus  or  minus  (within  two  points  total),  on  the 
seven  point  scale  (See  Table  B) ,  with  a  minimum  agreement 
between  raters  of  .75.   The  per  cent  of  agreement  between 
raters  (inter-rater  agreement)  is  calculated  by  determin- 
ing the  number  of  agreements  within  the  two  point  limit 
and  dividing  this  quantity  by  the  number  of  possible 
agreements.   This  method  of  assessing  inter-rater  agreement 
has  been  used  by  Combs  and  Soper  (1963),  Gooding  (1964), 
Vonk  (1970),  Brown  (1970),  Dellow  (1971),  and  Dedrick 
(1972) . 

Training  of  perceptual  raters.   Training  of  raters 
for  perceptual  research  has  involved  much  time  and  effort. 
The  same  general  procedures  have  been  used  to  train  raters 
in  all  the  perceptual  research  discussed.   The  raters  were 
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trained  using  sample  HRIs.   The  process  included  discus- 
sions of  perceptual  factors  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
position  of  perceptual  psychology.   Raters  were  instructed 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  each  of  the  perceptual  factors 
used  . 

Courson  (1963)  outlined  the  process  for  making 
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Formal  Statement  of  the  Hypotheses 


In  this  study,  the  following  hypotheses  were 
tes  ted  : 

(l)  Through  the  use  of  self-instructional  materials, 

selection  officials  will  be  able  to  make  perceptual 
inferences  in  agreement  with  those  of  highly 
trained  and  carefully  selected  raters.   Selection 
officials  will  reach  80%  agreement  with  trained 
perceptual  raters. 
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(2)  Perceptual  orientation  of  selection  officials 
receiving  training  on  the  self -ins  true tional 
material  will  affect  agreement  with  individually 
trained  raters.   Selection  officials  rated  higher 
on  perceptual  characteristics  (See  Chart  B)  will 
have  higher  agreement  than  those  rated  lower. 

(3)  Subjects  using  the  self -ins tructional  materials 
will  have  higher  per  cent  of  agreement  scores  than 
an  untrained  group  on  a  post-test  containing  15 
human  relations  incidents. 

Collection  of  Data 


Two  sets  of  human  relations  incidents  (HRI)  were  col- 
lected for  this  study.   The  first  set  served  as  material  for 
the  self-instructional  material  and  the  post-test.   The 
instructions  given  for  writing  HRIs  appear  in  Appendix  6. 
These  incidents  were  collected  from  three  graduate  educa- 
tional psychology  classes  at  Columbus  College,  Columbus, 
Georgia.   The  students  were  primarily  public  school 
teachers  from  Muscogee  County,  Georgia. 

All  HRIs  used  in  the  training  material  were  submitted 
anonymously.   These  HRIs  were  rated  by  three  perceptual 
raters.   The  inter-rater  agreement  on  the  31  HRIs  used  for 
the  self -ins  true tional  materials  and  the  post-test  was  .93. 
Ratings  made  by  the  perceptual  raters  served  as  the 
criteria  with  which  ratings  by  selection  officials  were 
judged . 
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In  order  to  test  the  second  hypothesis,  a  second  set 
of  HRIs  was  collected  from  selection  officials  participat- 
ing in  the  study.   The  purpose  of  these  HRIs  was  to  secure 
information  about  the  subjects'  perceptual  organization. 
In  order  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  subjects,  the  HRIs 
were  assigned  three-digit  code  numbers  and  then  scored  on 
the  four  perceptual  factors  used  in  the  study  (See  Table  B) . 
Participants  were  instructed  that  identities  would  remain 
confidential  and  that  their  HRIs  would  be  destroyed  at  the 
completion  of  this  study.   These  data  were  compared  with 
per  cent  of  agreement  scores  for  each  selection  official. 

Each  participant  (selection  official)  was  sent  a 
packet  containing  (1)  a  letter  of  introduction  and  instruc- 
tions (Appendix  2),  (2)  a  set  of  self -ins  true t ional  materials 
(Appendix  3),  (3)  the  post-test  and  an  evaluation  sheet 
(Appendix  4).   Participants  were  asked  to  complete  the 
materials  at  their  convenience  but  preferably  within  five 
weeks  of  the  date  of  receipt.   The  instructions  were  to 
work  through  the  self -ins tructional  materials,  complete  the 
post-test  and  evaluation  form,  and  return  the  post-test 
and  self-instructional  material's  evaluation  sheet. 
Evaluations  of  the  self -ins tructional  materials  completed 
by  participants  are  supplied  in  Appendix  7. 

Analysis  of  Data 


Hypothesis  1  was  tested  by  calculating  the  sub- 
jects' per  cent  of  agreement  with  trained  raters.   The 
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criterion  for  determining  per  cent  of  agreement  was  agree- 
ment with  trained  raters  within  one  point,  plus  or  minus 
(two  points  total),  on  the  seven  point  perceptual  scales. 
The  procedure  used  to  determine  per  cent  of  agreement  was 
to  divide  the  number  of  subject  agreements  by  the  total 
number  of  factors  scored  (4  per  HRI ;  15  HRIs;  60  total 
possible  agreements).   A  two-tailed  t^-test  was  applied  to 
determine  if  the  .80  minimum  had  been  met. 

Hypothesis  2  was  tested  by  analysis  of  variance. 
Subjects  were  placed  in  four  groups.   Assignment  to  groups 
was  determined  by  'ratings  of  subjects'  perceptual  orienta- 
tion (high,  medium-high,  medium-low,  low)  as  determined 
by  trained  raters.   The  variation  in  the  group's  inference 
skill  was  analyzed.   Scheffe's  method  of  multiple  com- 
parisons was  applied. 

Hypothesis  3  was  tested  using  a  two-tailed  t^-test. 
The  hypothesis  that  mean  agreement  scores  of  untrained  and 
subject  groups  were  equal  was  tested. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Introduction 

This  chapter  reports  data  obtained  in  this  study. 
The  results  of  the  statistical  testing  are  presented, 
followed  by  the  interpretation  of  the  obtained  data.   The 
data  consisted  of(l)  subjects'  per  cent  of  agreement  scores 
based  on  a  15  item  pos t- tes t  ,  ( 2 )  ratings  of  subjects' 
perceptual  orientation  determined  by  trained  raters,  and 
(3)  baseline  data  collected  from  the  control  group  on  the 
pos  t-tes  t . 

Results 

The  first  hypothesis  stated  that,  using  the  self- 
instructional  materials  developed  for  this  study,  selection 
officials  will  be  able  to  make  perceptual  inferences  in 
agreement  with  highly  trained  and  carefully  selected 
perceptual  raters.   A  minimum  per  cent  of  agreement  was 
set  at  .80  on  the  60  inferences  made  in  the  post-test. 
Trained  perceptual  raters'  inter-rater  agreement  on  the 
post-test  material  is  .93. 

The  mean  per  cent  of  agreement  score  for  the  30 
subjects  was  .83  with  a  standard  deviation  of  .08.   A  two- 
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tailed  t-test  performed  with  significance  level  set  at  .05 
indicated  that  the  true  mean  for  the  subject  population 
(selection  officials  trained  with  self-instructional 
materials  -  hereafter  called  SIM  raters)  has  confidence 
intervals  of  .80  to  .86  (t^  -  2.04).  Thus  it  can  be  con- 
cluded at  the  95%  confidence  level  that  a  minimum  per  cent 
of  agreement  of  .80  was  reached. 

Hypothesis  2  stated  that  a  relationship  existed  be- 
tween the  SIM  raters'  perceptual  orientation  and  per  cent 
of  agreement  score.   Trained  perceptual  raters  had  a  .95 
inter-rater  agreement  on  their  evaluations  of  the  SIM 
raters'  perceptual  orientation.   SIM  raters  were  divided 
into  four  groups  based  on  ratings  of  perceptual  orientation 
(Low,  Low-Medium,  High-Medium,  High).   The  mean  per  cent 
of  agreement  score  for  each  group  is  shown  in  Table  C. 


TABLE  C     MEAN  PER  CENT  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR  PERCEPTUAL 

ORIENTATION  GROUPS 


GROUP  X 


1.  Low  .783  8 

2.  Low-Medium  .786  8 

3.  High-Medium  .874  8 

4.  High  .875  6 

One-way  analysis  of  variance  with  unequal  n's  was  per- 
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formed  (Table  D) .   ANOVA  indicated  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  groups  (F  -  4.00,  df  -  3,  29,  p>  .025). 


TABLE  D     ONE  -  WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  SUBJECTS* 
INFERRED  PERCEPTUAL  ORIENTATION  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  AGREEMENT  SCORE 


SOURCE 

SUM  OF 
SQUARES 

df 

MEAN 
SQUARE 

F-RATIO 

Between 

.060 

3 

.020 

4.00* 

Groups 

Within 

.117 

26 

.005 

Groups 

Total 

.177 

29 

*p>  .025 

The  Scheffe  method  of  multiple  comparison  was  applied 
to  the  data.   The  contrasts  listed  in  Table  E  were  tested. 


TABLE  E 


CONTRASTS 
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COMPARISON  OF  GROUP  CONTRASTS  USING  SCHEFFE'S 
METHOD  OF  MULTIPLE  COMPARISONS 


ESTIMATOR  OF     (cr)  ESTIMATOR  OF    ty/+ 
CONTRASTS  (ft)   STANDARD  DEVIATION    / 


*'«<1  "Hz 

c-i  1  -4« 

E-^2  ~Hu 
F-f  3  -4a 

G.   ^!^2   -  fajft 
2         2 


-.003 
-.091 
-.092 
-.088 
-.089 
-.001 
-.090 


.035 

-.001 

.035 

-2.60 

.038 

-2.421 

.035 

-2.514 

.038 

-2.342 

.038 

-.026 

.026 

-3.462 

Significant  contrast  (p>  .05) 


One  contrast  (G) ,  which  consisted  of  the  mean  of  groups 
1  and  2  minus  the  mean  of  groups  3  and  4,  was  significant 
(p>  -05). 

The  third  hypothesis  was  designed  to  test  the  self- 
instructional  material.   It  stated  that  subjects  receiving 
training  with  self-instructional  materials  would  have  higher 
per  cent  of  agreement  scores  on  the  15  item  post-test  than 
a  group  receiving  no  training.   A  two-tailed  t^-test  was 
conducted  with  the  level  of  significance  at  .05.   The 
hypothesis  that  the  population  means  were  equal  was  rejected. 
The  obtained  t  was  2.370  (p>  .025). 
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TABLE  F     TWO  -  TAILED  t_  -  TEST  COMPARING  UNTRAINED  RATERS 

AND  SIM  RATER  GROUP 


GROUP GROUP  MEAN n sj OBTAINED  t 

Subject       .827  30         .006  2.370* 

Control       .763  20         .013 


P>.05  (. 975*48  -  +2.010) 


Discussion  of  Results 
Self-Instructional  Materials 

Two  hypotheses  were  developed  to  test  the  self-instruc- 
tional materials  (#1  and  //3).   Through  the  first  hypothesis, 
the  inference  skills  of  selection  officials  trained  in  the 
use  of  perceptual  characteristics  were  tested.   A  minimum 
per  cent  of  agreement  for  selection  officials  with  trained 
perceptual  raters  was  set  at  .80.   With  the  SIM  developed, 
volunteer  selection  officials  were  able  to  meet  the  .80 
criterion.   This  indicates  that  the  sample  population  can 
make  perceptual  inferences  in  agreement  with  highly  trained 
raters  through  training  supplied  by  SIM.   Thus,  it  appears 
that  SIM  training  may  be  substituted  for  individualized 
training  used  in  previous  perceptual  research. 

Another  factor  related  to  the  first  hypothesis  that 
required  examination  was  the  degree  to  which  the  four 
perceptual  factors  used  in  the  training  material  met  the 
.80  criterion.   Table  G  presents  the  mean  per  cent  of  agree- 
ment for  each  of  the  perceptual  factors  used  in  the  study. 
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TABLE  G   MEAN  PER  CENT  OF  AGREEMENT  SCORES  FOR  SIM  RATERS 

ON  FOUR  PERCEPTUAL  FACTORS 


Identified  -  Unidentified  .865 

Able  -  Unable  .822 

Larger  -  Smaller  .819 

People  -  Things  .801 

The  perceptual  characteristics  "Identified  -  Unidenti- 
fied" showed  the  highest  mean  agreement  score  and  "People  - 
Things"  showed  the  lowest.   This  indicates  a  possibility 
that  either  the  presentation  and  training  on  perceptual 
factors  differed  (some  more  concise  or  more  thorough  than 
others)  or  that  the  inferences  into  different  aspects  of 
perceptual  orientation  (i.e.  perception  of  self,  others, 
etc.)  are  made  with  differing  degrees  of  difficulty. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  also  developed  to  test  the 
effect  of  the  self -ins  true tional  materials.   The  t-test 
between  control  and  SIM  trained  group  showed  a  significant 
group  difference.   Thus,  it  appears  that  training  with  SIM 
had  the  predicted  effect  on  inferences  about  perceptual 
orientation . 

There  are  several  reasons  for  caution  when  interpreting 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Hypothesis  1  and  Hypothesis 
3.   The  first  is  that  the  SIM  raters  may  be  members  of  a 
special  population  which  differs  from  the  total  population 
of  teacher  selection  officials.   SIM  raters  were  told  that 
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their  inferred  perceptual  orientation  would  serve  as  a 
factor  in  this  study.   This  information  might  have  acted  as 
a  selection  bias,  with  the  suspected  results  being  that 
officials  with  higher  perceptual  orientations  were  more 
inclined  to  complete  all  the  requirements  of  the  study. 
It  is  possible  that  the  group  receiving  no  training  in 
perceptual  inferences  (which  did  not  submit  material  for 
perceptual  analysis)  more  closely  resembles  the  real  popu- 
lation of  teacher  selection  officials.   In  this  case,  the 
primary  factor  determining  the  group  difference  in  Hypothe- 
sis 3  could  be  perceptual  orientation.   Thus,  it  appears 
that  selection  of  effective  teachers  may  be  a  function  of 
selection  officials'  perceptual  orientation. 

Effects  of  Perceptual  Orientation  on 
Rater  Agreement 

Hypothesis  2  tested  the  relationship  between  perceptual 
orientation  and  per  cent  of  rater  agreement.   The  results 
indicated  a  significant  difference  in  rater  agreement 
between  selection  officials  who  differed  in  perceptual 
orientation.   Results  of  ANOVA  were  as  predicted:  selection 
officials  with  higher  inferred  perceptual  orientations 
obtained  higher  per  cent  of  agreements  than  those  rated 
lower.   This  tends  to  support  the  findings  of  Merritt  et_al. 
(1972)  that  perceptual  (at t i tudinal)  congruence  is  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  teacher  selection  process. 
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Summary 


Three  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  study.   The 
first  hypothesis  was  that  through  training  with  the  self- 
instructional  materials  developed  for  this  study,  teacher 
selection  officials  could  attain  the  same  degree  of 
inference  skills  used  by  researchers  in  perceptual 
research.   A  two-tailed  t^-test  indicated  that  the  selec- 
tion officials  trained  with  the  self-instructional 
materials  attained  the  .80  minimum  criterion. 

The  second  hypothesis  tested  the  relationship  between 
perceptual  orientation  of  selection  officials  and  their  rat- 
agreement  score.   Analysis  of  variance  followed  by  Scheffe's 
procedure  of  multiple  comparisons  indicated  that  selec- 
tion officials  with  high  inferred  perceptual  orientation 
had  higher  per  cent  of  agreement  scores  than  selection 
officials  with  lower  perceptual  orientations. 

The  third  hypothesis  tested  for  treatment  effect. 
The  treatment  consisted  of  training  on  the  self-instruction- 
al materials  developed.   A  two-tailed  ^-test  indicated  a 
significant  difference  between  the  group  consisting  of  trained 
selection  officials  and  the  group  receiving  no  training. 
The  results  of  testing  the  three  hypotheses  were  as  pre- 
dicted.  Reasons  for  caution  in  interpreting  the  results 
of  the  analysis  were  discussed.   Caution  is  necessary 
when  Interpreting  conclusions  about  the  population  of 
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teacher  selection  officials.  Subjects  used  in  this  study 
were  volunteers  and  thus  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
larger  population  of  teacher  selection  officials. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

A  need  exists  to  improve  the  process  by  which  teachers 
are  selected.   Historically,  research  designed  to  improve 
the  process  of  teacher  selection  has  had  disappointing 

results.   Investigations  of  teachers'  behaviors,  methods, 

j 
and  knowledge  have  been  relatively  unsuccessful  in  predict- 
ing teachers'  effectiveness.   More  recently,  however,  a 
series  of  studies  on  helper  effectiveness  has  offered 
exciting  possibilities  for  identifying  qualities  associated 
with  effective  teaching. 

The  major  roadblock  to  the  implementation  of  these  per- 
ceptual research  findings  has  been  the  need  for  highly 
trained  raters  to  make  inferences  about  teachers'  perceptual 
orientations.   This  study  was  designed  to  develop  and  test 
self -ins tructional  materials  which  would  enable  teacher 
selection  officials  to  apply  the  results  of  perceptual  re- 
search.  This  study  also  investigated  the  relationship  be- 
tween raters'  perceptual  orientation  and  inference 
reliability. 

Three  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  study.   The  first 
was  that  through  the  self-instructional  material  developed, 
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selection  officials  would  be  able  to  make  perceptual 
inferences  with  at  least  80%  agreement  with  highly  trained 
raters.   A  two-tailed  t-test  indicated  that  the  95%  confi- 
dence interval  for  the  true  mean  value  of  the  agreement 
scores  of  the  raters  trained  with  the  self-instructional 
materials  (SIM  raters)  with  the  highly  trained  raters  was 
between  .80  and  .86. 

Hypothesis  2  tested  the  relationship  between  perceptu- 
al orientation  and  inference  skill.   It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  perceptual  orientation  associated  with  teacher 
effectiveness  would  be  related  to  high  agreement  scores. 
An  analysis  of  variance  followed  by  Scheffe's  method  of 
multiple  comparison  indicated  a  significant  relationship 
between  SIM  raters'  perceptual  orientation  and  their  agree- 
ment with  highly  trained  raters.   This  indicates  that 
perceptual  organization  of  selection  officials  is  an 
influential  factor  in  determining  degree  of  inference 
skills. 

Hypothesis  3  tested  for  effect  of  training.   The  mean 
inference  agreement  score  of  an  untrained  group  was  com- 
pared to  the  mean  agreement  score  of  the  SIM  group.   The 
group  means  were  .763  and  .827,  respectively.   The  two- 
tailed  t-test  indicated  a  significant  difference  (p>.05). 
This  finding  suggests  that  the  subjects  who  received  train- 
ing with  self-instructional  materials  differed  from  the 
group  who  received  no  training. 
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Conclusions 

It  appears  that,  with  training,  volunteer  teacher 
selection  officials  can  acquire  inference  skills  similar 
to  the  highly  trained  raters  used  in  previous  perceptual 
research.   Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
volunteer  teacher  selection  officials  trained  with  self- 
instructional  materials  can  employ  the  perceptual  inference 
technique  as  a  useful  measure  in  the  process  of  selecting 
teachers.   Apparently,  the  SIM  training  provides  subjects 
with  more  objective  or  uniform  criteria  by  which  to  make 
evaluations  that,  traditionally,  have  been  subjective  in 
nature.   The  implication  is  that,  now,  teacher  selection 
officials  may  have  the  tools  with  which  to  communicate 
about  aspects  of  teacher  effectiveness  heretofore  left  to 
intuition  or  feelings. 

A  second  conclusion  drawn  from  this  study  is  that 
perceptual  orientation  has  a  significant  effect  on  ability 
to  make  accurate  perceptual  inferences.   Just  as  effective 
teaching  is  a  function  of  the  teachers'  perceptual  orienta- 
tion, it  appears  that  effective  teacher  selection  may  be  a 
function  of  the  perceptual  orientation  of  selection 
off  icials . 

Implications  for  Future  Research 


The  author  recommends  that  the  self -ins tructional 
materials  be  put  to  at  least  two  additional  tests.   First, 
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the  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  perceptual  orienta- 
tion is  related  to  inference  skill  in  the  population  of 
volunteer  teacher  selection  officials.   Caution  is  neces- 
sary in  that  the  volunteer  teacher  selection  officials 
may  be  biased  in  favor  of  higher  perceptual  orientations 
than  the  overall  population  of  selection  officials. 
Evidence  of  the  effect  of  inference  training  on  the  larger 
population  of  selection  officials  is  needed.   The  effect  of 
inference  training  appears  to  be  dependent  on  perceptual 
orientation.   Thus,  a  systematic  study  of  the  effects  of 
training  on  randomly  selected  and  assigned  groups  would 
prove  informative.   This  would  provide  information  about  the 
applicability  of  the  self -ins tructional  materials  to  the 
total  population  of  teacher  selection  officials. 

Second,  the  predictive  validity  of  the  self-instruc- 
tional materials  needs  to  be  determined.   Selection  of- 
ficials in  two  school  systems  could  be  matched  on  factors 
such  as  perceptual  orientation;  one  group  provided  with 
the  self-instructional  materials,  and  the  teachers  selected 
by  the  trained  and  untrained  officials  compared  on  criteria 
of  effectiveness. 


APPENDIX  1 
LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION 


August  26,  1976 


Dear  FERDC  Representative, 

As  you  know,  Dr.  Combs  and  myself  have  been  working 
with  FERDC  to  develop  a  research  based  teacher  selection 
instrument.   We  feel  that  the  development  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is  necessary,  especially  now,  when  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  teaching  positions  are  steadily  increasing. 
We  need  a  reliable  and  systematic  way  for  choosing  those 
people  who  will  be  most  effective  working  in  our  schools, 
with  our  children.   With  your  assistance  we  feel  we  can 
take  a  giant  step  in  this  direction. 
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To  accomplish  this  we  need  to  find  people  involved  in 
teacher  selection  who  would  be  willing  to  work  with  us  in 
testing  our  se If -ins  true t iona 1  materials.   It  would  in- 
volve about  20  hours  over  a  four  week  period.   We  will 
supply  all  materials  through  the  mail  and  they  may  be  used 
at  the  participants'  convenience.   We  are  asking  for  your 
assistance  in  contacting  people  who  might  be  interested  in 
participating  in  such  a  project.   All  we  need  is  their 
name  and  address  and  we  will  send  them  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern,  and  if  you  have  any 
questions  or  problems,  please  contact  me. 


Best  wishes , 


M.  Mark  Wasicsko 
School  of  Education 
Columbus  College 
Columbus,  Georgia    31907 
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APPENDIX  2 
LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 


Dear  Participant: 

i 

Enclosed  is  the  material  for  FERDC  Project  C5,  "A  Research 
Based  Teacher  Selection  Instrument."   The  objective  of  this 
project  is  two-fold;  first,  to  apply  the  research  based  on 
a  perceptual  psychological  view  of  teacher  effectiveness, 
and  second,  to  determine  the  potential  for  such  an  approach 
for  people  actually  involved  in  teacher  selection.   I  hope 
that  this  project  will  serve  as  a  pilot  for  the  further 
development  of  an  effective,  research  based  selection 
procedure.   To  this  end  your  comments  and  suggestions  are 
desperately  needed.   I  appreciate  any  assistance  you  can 
give. 

The  following  materials  should  be  enclosed: 

1)  letter  size  envelope 

2)  self-instruction  material  booklet 

3)  post-test  booklet 

4)  large  return  envelope 

The  letter  size  envelope  is  for  the  return  of  your  human 
relations  incident.   If  you  haven't  submitted  one,  I  ask 
that  you  do  so  before  completing  the  material.   The  instruc- 
tions for  human  relations  incidents  are  attached.   If  for 
any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  submit  a  human  relations  inci- 
dent, please  continue  with  the  remainder  of  the  project. 


After  completing  the  human  relations  incident  you  should 
proceed  to  work  through  the  self -ins  true tion  material. 
Again  let  me  say  that  while  the  materials  were  carefully 
written  and  tested,  they  are  not  complete.   I  am  not  ex- 
perienced with  teacher  selection  nor  am  I  in  a  position  to 
become  so.   Therefore,  your  feedback  and  opinion  are  es- 
sential.  The  goal  is  to  produce  material  which  will  be 
useful  to  people  like  yourself  in  positions  to  select  our 
future  teachers. 

Upon  completing  the  sel f -ins  true tion  material,  I  ask  that 
you  complete  the  post-test  and  return  it  to  me.   The  post- 
test  includes  instructions  and  a  suggestion  page.   If  your 
time  permits,  I  would  like  to  receive  the  completed  post- 
test  by  or  before  January  20,  1977. 
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If  I  can  be  of 
call  me  at  any 
cooperation . 


any  assistance  to  you,  please  feel  free  to 
time.   Thank  you  again  for  your  concern  and 


Have  a  merry  holiday  and  successful  new  year. 


Sincerely, 


M.  Mark  Wasicsko 
School  of  Education 
Columbus  College 
Phone:  404-568-2045 
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A  RESEARCH-BASED  TEACHER  SELECTION  INSTRUMENT 


By 

M.  Mark  Wasicsko 
School  of  Education 
Columbus  College 
Columbus,  Georgia 


This  research  has  been  supported  by  the  Florida  Educational 
Research  and  Development  Council.  The  investigator  is  very 
grateful  for  this  funding. 
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PREFACE 

Do  you  recall  from  your  school  experiences  the  out- 
standing teachers  who  possessed  the  ability  to  make  you 
feel  worthy,  able,  and  dependable?   These  memorable  teachers 
had  the  ability  to  cope  effectively  and  humanely  with 
"people  problems."   How  would  our  individual  lives,  our 
community,  our  world  be  different  had  there  been  more  of 
these  special  teachers?   Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  find  out.   The  large  number 
of  teachers  applying  for  positions  offers  an  opportunity  to 
choose  highly  qualified  candidates  for  teaching  positions. 

Selecting  teachers  is  a  monumental  responsibility  and 
yet  administrators  are  required  to  make  such  decisions  with 
a  minimal  amount  of  useful,  research-based  information.   The 
need  for  improving  the  process  for  selection  of  teaching 
personnel  is  critical.   Accountability  is  reaching  most 
sectors  of  our  society  with  concurrent  demands  for  identi- 
fying teachers  with  the  skills  and  competencies  needed  to 
face  the  problems  in  today's  schools. 

Historically,  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  has 
given  little  direction  or  information  for  identifying  the 
characteristics  of  effective  teachers.   Recently,  however, 
an  approach  to  the  issue  offers  some  exciting  new  possibil- 
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lties  for  the  identif icatiori  and  selection  of  effective 
teachers.   Research  conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Combs  has  indicated  that 
effective  teaching  is  a  "helping  relationship"  and  that 
effective  teachers  are  persons  who  have  the  ability  to 
facilitate  positive  changes  in  others. 

The  research  consists  of  fifteen  studies  which  indicate 
that  effective  and  ineffective  helpers  can  be  distinguished 
on  the  basis  of  their  perceptual  orientation.    Teacher 
applicants'  perceptual  orientations  can  be  reliably  measured 
through  the  process  of  perceptual  inference. 

The  major  road-block  to  the  implementation  of  the 
findings  of  this  research  has  been  the  difficulty  involving 
evaluation  of  perceptual  orientations.   In  the  perceptual 
studies  of  effective  teaching,  highly  trained  raters  were 
used  to  make  perceptual  inferences.   Raters  were  carefully 
selected  and  trained  in  intensive,  individual  sessions. 
This  type  of  training  has  not  been  available  to  those  in 
the  position  to  select  teachers. 

The  self-instructional  manual  described  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  offers  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by 
selection  officials  to  make  reliable  and  accurate  percep- 
tual evaluations.   Hopefully,  the  process  will  lead  to  the 
selection  of  teachers  who  are  more  effective. 


The  way  in  which  they  view  themselves  and  others,  and 
their  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the  helping 
■ituation. 
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The  first  chapter  will  give  a  brief  history  of 
traditional  approaches  to  the  study  of  teacher  effective- 
ness.  The  weaknesses  and  problems  that  necessitate  the 
formation  of  new  approaches  are  presented.   Chapter  Two 
describes  the  research  and  summarizes  the  perceptual  view 
of  effective  teaching.   The  process  and  rationale  for  making 
perceptual  inferences  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Three. 
Chapter  Four  contains  introductory  practice  material  to  be 
used  for  improvement  of  skills  in  making  perceptual 
inferences.   Chapter  Five  contains  additional  practice 
materials  and  the  procedure  to  be  used  to  evaluate  Human 
Relations  Incidents.   The  final  chapter  discusses  the  methods 
to  be  applied  in  the  process  for  the  selection  of  effective 
teachers.   The  instructions  for  asking  teacher  applicants 
to  write  Human  Relations  Incidents  are  contained  in  the 
Appendix.   A  bibliography  is  included  as  a  source  of 
additional  information  about  the  perceptual  approach  to 
teacher  effectiveness. 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  improvements 
on  any  part  of  these  materials.   I  hope  that  through  your 
experience  and  suggestions,  the  materials  can  be  modified 
and  prove  to  be  a  significant  contribution  to  education. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  your  cooperation  with  this  study. 


Thank  you. 


M.M.W. 


CHAPTER  I 
TRADITIONAL  APPROACH  TO  TEACHING 

Teacher  Selection  Research;   What  Research? 

Useful  research  on  how  to  select  effective  teachers 
appears  to  be  nonexistent.   This  is  partially  due  to  the 
inability  of  psychologists  and  educational  specialists  to 
define  effective  teaching.   Both  the  development  of  a 
process  to  screen  teachers  for  effectiveness  and  the 
discovery  of  why  some  teachers  are  more  effective  than 
others  are  still  pressing  problems. 
■Teacher  Effectiveness  Research 

Research  on  teacher  effectiveness  has  been  conducted 
primarily  in  three  areas:  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  teach,  and  the  behaviors  of  effective 
teachers.   These  areas  account  for  about  90Z  of  the  research 
on  teacher  effectiveness  and  have  established  few  conclusive 
findings . 

Teaching  methods.   In  a  review  of  all  previous  research 
on  teacher  effectiveness,  the  National  Education  Association 
(Ellena  et  al . ,  1961)  concluded  that  there  is  no  method 
of  teaching  that  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  associated  with 
either  good  or  poor  teaching.   Hamachek  (1969)  came  to 
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similar  conclusions.   He  stated 

It  is,  I  think,  a  sad  commentary  about  our  educational 
system  that  it  keeps  announcing  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately that  "good"  and  "poor"  teachers  cannot  be  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other.   Probably  no  issue  in  educa- 
tion has  been  so  voluminously  researched  as  has  teacher 
effectiveness  and  considerations  which  enhance  or  re- 
strict this  effectiveness.   Nonetheless,  we  still  read 
that  we  cannot  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys. 

(p.  341) 

Knowledge.   Research  which  examines  knowledge  as  a 
criterion  of  effectiveness  has  been  equally  inconclusive 
in  its  findings.   Knowledge  is  necessary  for  effective 
teaching,  but  often  teachers  with  considerable  knowledge 
lack  the  ability  to  convey  with  meaning  or  utility  what  they 
know  to  students.   Knowledge  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
a  good  discriminator  upon  which  to  base  selection  decisions. 

Teacher  behaviors.   Researchers  have  attempted  to  look 
at  the  behaviors  characteristic  of  effective  teaching. 
Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  provide  a  comprehensive  review 
of  this  research.   The  approach  to  the  study  of  teaching 
behaviors  has  logical  appeal;  locate  effective  teachers, 
isolate  and  categorize  their  behaviors,  and  then  teach  the 
behaviors  to  others.   Despite  the  logical  appeal,  the 
research  has  not  yielded  measurable  criteria  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  educators  can  accept. 
SUMMARY 

The  research  in  teacher  effectiveness  has  indicated 
where  not  to  look  for  the  means  by  which  to  identify  effec- 
tive teachers.   No  method  of  teaching  has  been  shown  to  be 
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superior  for  effective  teaching,  no  specific  behaviors  have 

been  directly  related  to  effectiveness,  and  knowledge  about 

subject  matter  or  about  the  qualities  of  teaching  are  not 

sufficient  for  the  achievement  of  effectiveness.   Kliebard 

(1973)  gives  a  very  realistic  summary  of  the  research  on 

teaching.   He  stated 

What  has  gone  on  in  the  name  of  the  scientific  study 
of  teaching  has  been,  in  large  measure,  raw  empiricism, 
of  blind  and  almost  necessarily  feudal  groping  for 
statistically  significant  relationships.   Even  if  a 
persistent  statistical  relationship  were  somehow  found, 
the  absence  of  analytical  clarification  of  the  concepts 
involved  and  the  lack  of  a  theoretical  framework  for 
the  research  would  preclude  the  development  of  any 
scientific  understanding  of  the  relationship  and,  for 
that  matter,  would  probably  rule  out  any  useful 
purpose  to  which  the  research  could  be  put.   (p.  20) 

Teacher  effectiveness  and  the  problem  of  teacher 
selection  would  be  improved  by  a  consistent  theoretical 
approach  supported  by  research.   The  criteria  of  effec- 
tiveness and  the  methods  by  which  to  measure  them  need  to 
be  changed.   The  following  chapters  will  present  an  approach 
for  viewing  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  the  theoretical 
foundation  and  research  methods  of  perceptual  psychology. 
This  approach  provides  a  potential  for  educators  to  select 
teachers  who  possess  characteristics  needed  for  effective 
teaching . 


CHAPTER  II 


PERCEPTUAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  TEACHER  SELECTION 


Perceptual  Psychology 

Perceptual  psychology  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
people  behave  in  terms  of  how  the  world  appears  to  them. 
In  order  to  understand  a  person's  behavior,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  his  perceptions.*   From  a  perceptual 
viewpoint,  behaviors  are  considered  symptoms  of  underlying 
beliefs.   Therefore,  understanding  a  person's  beliefs  is 
the  key  to  understanding  his  actions. 

Perceptual  psychology  may  provide  new  insights  into 
teacher  effectiveness.   It  has  not  been  possible  to  describe 
effective  teachers  in  terms  of  behaviors,  methods,  or 
knowledge.   But  the  perceptual  research  indicates  that  the 
study  of  perceptual  factors,  such  as  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
may  provide  information  about  teacher  effectiveness. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  perceptual  psychology  (Combs  et  al.  , 
1974),  the  effective  teacher  is  "a  unique  human  being  who 
has  learned  to  use  himself  effectively  and  efficiently  to 


* 
Here  'perceptions"  refers  to  the  meanings,  beliefs, 
values,  and  attitudes  a  person  holds  about  himself  and  the 
world.   Throughout  this  text,  the  terms  "perceptions," 
"beliefs,"  etc.  will  be  used  interchangeably. 
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carry  out  his  own  and  society's  purposes  in  the  education 
of  others" (p.  8).    To  state  that  the  effective  teacher  is 
unique  is  not  to  say  that  his  perceptions  cannot  be  identi- 
fied or  described.   It  does  state,  however,  that  teacher 
effectiveness  needs  to  be  viewed  in  ways  that  allow  us  to 
supersede  an  approach  based  on  method,  overt  behaviors  of 
teachers,  or  knowledge. 

To  effectively  screen  and  select  teachers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  methods  that  measure  attitudes,  values,  and 
other  perceptual  factors  which  underlie  the  external 
behavioral  similarities.   The  perceptual  approach  gives 
such  an  opportunity. 
The  Perceptual  View  of  Effective  Teaching 

In  1959,  a  year-long  seminar  at  the  University  of 
Florida  studied  the  problem  of  teacher  effectiveness.   The 
perceptual  factors  that  influenced  a  person  to  behave  in  an 
effective  way  were  studied.   Faculty  and  graduate  students 
reviewed,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  the  educational 
literature  from  a  perceptual  point  of  view.   The  seminar 
developed  the  hypothesis  that  effectiveness  was  a  function 
of  the  individual's  perceptual  orientation,  his  beliefs, 
values,  and  attitudes.   For  teachers,  the  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness seemed  directly  related  to  their  perceptual 
orientation.   It  was  suggested  that  effective  teachers 
have  similar  perceptions  about  themselves,  students,  and 
the  task  of  teaching.   More  than  fifteen  studies  at  the 
University  of  Florida  and  the  University  of  Northern 
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Colorado  have  been  conducted  which  support  this  view  of 
teaching  effectiveness. 

A  recent  seminar  at  the  University  of  Florida  directed 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Combs  reviewed  the  research  based  on  the 
perceptual  model  of  effectiveness.   Twelve  perceptual  factors 
with  which  effective  and  ineffective  teachers  can  be 
distinguished  were  distilled  from  the  research.   A  summary 
of  the  studies  and  the  twelve  perceptual  factors  is 
presented  in  Chart  A.   Four  perceptual  factors  were  chosen. 
The  choice  was  based  on  ease  of  learning  which  was  deter- 
mined by  perceptual  rater  trainees. 

The  studies  indicate  that  five  major  areas  of  teaching 
are  crucial  for  distinguishing  between  effective  and  in- 
effective teachers.   Combs  et  al .  (1974)  includes  the 
following  as  necessary  for  effective  teaching: 

1)  Rich,  extensive,  and  available  perceptions  about 
the  subject  field. 

2)  Accurate  perceptions  of  people. 

3)  Perceptions  of  self  leading  to  adequacy. 

4)  Accurate  perceptions  about  the  purposes  and 
processes  of  learning. 

5)  Personal  perceptions  about  appropriate  methods 
for  achieving  purposes.   (p.  22) 

Rich,  extensive,  and  available  perceptions.   The  first 

area  is  related  to  knowledge  of  subject  matter.   The 

Importance  of  knowledge  is  seldom  questioned  for  teacher 

effectiveness.   It  is  the  easiest  component  to  assess 

during  the  selection  process.   Most  objective  information 
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CHART  A 

TEACHER  EFFECTIVENESS  RESEARCH 
A  PERCEPTUAL  APPROACH 


PERCEPTUAL  ORIENTATION 


RESEARCH 
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on  teaching  candidates  falls  into  this  area.  Because  the 
area  has  received  ample  attention  and  analysis  elsewhere, 
it  will  not  be  discussed  further  in  this  text. 

Perceptions  of  others.   The  beliefs  a  teacher  holds 
are  an  important  influence  on  others'  behavior.   Rosenthal 
(1969)  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  a  teacher's  beliefs 
about  others  influence  behaviors  in  a  cyclical  way  and  be- 
come self-fulfilling.   If  a  teacher  perceives  a  student  to 
be  a  trouble-maker,  then  the  stage  is  set  for  his  behavior 
to  be  perceived  as  misbehavior.   The  student  realizes  that 
he  is  perceived  negatively,  subsequently  becomes  angry  and 
threatened  which,  in  turn,  influences  feelings  which  produce 
behavior  which  is  destructive.   This  tends  to  reinforce  the 
original  beliefs.   The  completed  cycle  intensifies  beliefs 
and  the  avalanche  begins. 

In  perceptual  studies,  effective  teachers  were  found 
to  see  others  in  a  more  realistic  and  positive  way.  They 
differed  from  ineffective  teachers  in  that  they  generally 
perceived  others  as  dependable,  able,  and  worthy.  Eight 
studies  compared  teachers'  perceptions  of  others  and  all 
eight  found  significant  differences  between  effective  and 
Ineffective  teachers.   (See  Chart  A) 

The  way  of  perceiving  described  on  the  left  corresponds 
to  the  perceptions  of  effective  teachers  and  that  on  the 
right  to  ineffective  teachers. 
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ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  the  capacities  to 
deal  with  their  problems. 
He  believes  others  are  basi- 
cally about  to  find  adequate 
solutions  to  events  in  their 
own  lives. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
lacking  the  necessary  capac- 
ities to  deal  effectively 
with  their  problems.   He 
doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run 
their  own  lives. 


Perceptions  of  self.   What  a  teacher  believes  about 

himself  influences  relations  with  colleagues  and  students. 

Combs  et  al .  (1974)  states 

Teachers  who  believe  they  are  able  will  try.   Teachers 
who  do  not  think  they  are  able  will  avoid  responsibili- 
ties.  Teachers  who  feel  they  are  liked  by  their 
students  will  behave  differently  from  those  who  feel 
they  are  disliked.   Teachers  who  feel  they  are  accept- 
able to  the  administration  can  behave  differently  from 
those  who  have  serious  doubts  about  their  acceptability. 
Teachers  who  feel  their  profession  has  dignity  and 
integrity  can  behave  with  dignity  and  integrity  them- 
selves.  Teachers  who  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
importance  and  value  of  their  profession  may  behave 
apologetically  or  overaggressively  with  their  students 
and  with  their  colleagues.   (pp.  24-25) 

In  a  recent  study  by  Aspy  and  Buhler  (1975),  a  positive 
relationship  was  found  between  the  inferred  self -concepts 
of  teachers  and  student  achievement  measured  on  five  scales 
of  standardized  achievement  tests.   Eleven  studies  compared 
self-perceptions  of  teachers  and  ten  of  these  found 
significant  differences  between  the  perceptions  of  effective 
and  ineffective  teachers.   One  study  did  not  reach  statis- 
tical significance  (See  Chart  A).   The  characteristic 
related  to  self -perception  for  effective  teachers  is  on  ths 


Inferred  self-concept  is  a  measure  of  self-concept 
based  on  evaluations  (inferences)  of  the  subject's  self- 
perceptions  made  by  trained  perceptual  raters. 
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left  and  ineffective  teachers  on  the  right. 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  The  teacher  feels  generally 
with  all  mankind.   He  per-  apart  from  others.   His  feel- 
ceives  himself  as  deeply  and  ings  of  oneness  are  restrict- 
meaningfully  related  to  per-  ed  to  those  of  similar  beliefs, 
sons  of  every  description. 

i 

Perceptions  of  purpose.   The  beliefs  held  by  teachers 
about  the  purpose  of  education  will  influence  effective- 
ness.  Some  teachers  possess  attitudes  that  schools  should 
"teach  the  best  and  shoot  the  rest."   Others  say  that  they 
"just  love  to  teach,  but  don't  like  kids"  or  that  they 
"prepared  the  best  materials  and  got  the  wrong  kids."   The 
effect  these  teachers  have  on  students  will  differ  from 
that  of  teachers  who  perceive  that  schooling  is  a  way  of 
assisting  individual  children  to  be  competent  and  successful. 
The  research  indicates  that  teachers'  beliefs  about  the 
purposes  of  education  and  teacher  effectiveness  are  related. 
The  perceptions  that  distinguish  between  effective  and 
ineffective  teachers  on  the  basis  of  perceptions  of  purpose 
are  : 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  The  teacher  views  events  in 

a  broad  perspective.   His  a  narrow  perspective.   His 

goals  extend  beyond  the  im-  purposes  focus  on  immediate 

mediate  to  larger  implica-  and  specific  goals, 
tions  and  contexts. 

Frame  of  reference.  The  last  area  for  discrimination 

of  effective  teachers  is  "frame  of  reference."   It  is 

concerned  with  the  means  a  teacher  deems  appropriate  for 

achieving  a  goal.   There  are  no  "right"  means  applicable 
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to  all  teachers  and  situations.   Rather,  there  are  means 

which  seem  more  appropriate  for  particular  situations  and 

individuals.   The  effective  teacher  uses  appropriate  means 

for  each  particular  learning  and  teaching  situation. 

Having  an  effective  frame  of  reference  presupposes  insights 

into  the  causes  of  behavior  and  a  concern  for  helping 

students  achieve  personal  as  well  as  academic  growth. 

Openness  to  new  evidence  and  Insights  into  oneself  and 

others  which  lead  to  changes  in  behavior  are  also  important. 

The  research  indicates  that  effective  and  ineffective 

teachers  can  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  the  following 

perceptual  factor: 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  The  teacher  is  concerned  with 

with  the  human  aspects  of  the  impersonal  aspects  of 

affairs.   The  attitudes,  affairs.   Questions  of  order, 

feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel-  management,  mechanics,  and 

fare  of  persons  are  prime  details  of  things  and  events 

considerations  In  his  are  prime  considerations  In 

thinking.  his  thinking. 

SUMMARY 

In  over  twelve  studies  completed  thus  far,  clear 
perceptual  differences  have  been  found  between  effective 
and  ineffective  teachers.   To  date,  the  research  has  been 
successfully  applied  as  criteria  for  teacher-training 

programs  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  for  in-service 

i 

teacher  education  programs. 

It  seems  apparent  that  this  same  information  can  be 
of  equal  value  when  applied  to  the  area  of  teacher  selection. 
The  remainder  of  this  text  will  describe  the  implications 
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of  the  findings  and  their  application  to  the  selection 
process . 


CHAPTER  III 
NATURE  AND  EVALUATION  OF  PERCEPTIONS 

Relationship  Between  Perceptions  and  Behavior 

To  understand  the  actions  of  individuals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  their  perceptions.   The  overt  behavior 
of  people  may  be  considered  symptoms  of  the  perceptions 
or  beliefs  that  they  hold  as  important.   If  a  person  sees 
himself  as  law-abiding  and  believes  this  to  be  important, 
then  his  behavior  will  fall  within  the  law.   If  a  person 
believes  that  people  are  basically  dependable,  then  his 
behavior  will  express  trust  in  others.   This  same  principle 
applies  to  teachers.   Teachers'  behaviors,  and  thus  their 
effectiveness,  are  determined  by  their  characteristic  way* 
of  perceiving.   For  selection  officials  to  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  effective  and  ineffective  teachers  perceive 
differently,  they  need  the  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
identify  teachers'  perceptual  orientations. 
Reading  Behavior  Backwards 

"Reading  behavior  backwards"  is  the  process  through 
which  another  person's  viewpoint  is  understood;  that  is,  to 
understand  what  makes  another  person  act  the  way  he  does. 
In  one  sense,  this  amounts  to  "standing  in  another  person's 
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shoes"  and  seeing  what  it  is  like  to  be  him.   This  process 
is  not  new  to  any  of  us.   As  children,  we  acquired  an  aware- 
ness of  how  others  feel.   The  statements  often  made  by 
children  such  as  "Stay  out  of  D^d's  way!"  or  "Now  would  be 
a  good  time  to  ask  Mom."  indicate  this  type  of  awareness. 
To  make  judgments,  children  observe  behaviors  and  then  make 
inferences.   They  "read  behavior  backwards"  and  so  come  to 

understand  the  meanings,  feelings,  and  perceptions  behind 

i 
the  individual's  actions.   Everyone  uses  this  skill  every 

day,  but  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  used  varies, 
depending  on  the  situation.   It  is  common  to  tell  at  a  glance 
how  one's  spouse  is  feeling,  and  come  to  a  rather  accurate 
idea  of  the  type  of  reaction  forthcoming.   Accurate  inferenc- 
es become  more  difficult  as  the  situation  becomes  more 
remote  from  one's  experiences. 

The  accuracy  of  the  inferences  also  varies  from 
individual  to  individual.   Some  people  have  learned  to  make 
inferences  accurately  after  brief  observations  of  another's 
behavior,  but  most  require  exposure  to  another  person  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Making  perceptual  inferences  is  a  skill  and,  therefore, 
can  be  improved.   Counseling  and  psychology  have  emphasized 
this  skill,  but  it  should  be  important  to  education  as  well. 
The  need  for  improvement  for  selection  officials  is  apparent. 
When  teachers  are  to  be  hired,  the  chances  are  good  that 
candidates  will  be  unfamiliar.   The  luxury  of  making 
inferences  in  a  casual  way  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
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is  not  available.   Usually,  inferences  must  be  drawn  from 
a  relatively  small  number  of  behaviors.   Therefore,  a  high 
degree  of  this  empathic  skill  is  necessary.   These  materials 
are  designed  to  provide  such  skill. 
Behavior  -  The  Vehicle  for  Inference 

Theoretically,  any  behavior  should  provide  insight 
into  another  person's  perceptual  field.   The  term  "behavior" 
is  used  in  a  broad  sense:  written  themes,  letters,  recordings 
of  conversations,  diaries,  autobiographies,  even  conversa- 
tion itself  can  be  used  as  behavior  for  making  inferences. 
The  type  of  behavior  from  which  accurate  inferences  can  be 
drawn  is  determined  by  the  proficiency  of  the  person  making 
the  inferences. 

In  studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  interviews,  human 
relations  incidents,  picture  story  tests,  and  classroom 
observations  were  used  as  protocol  material  for  making 
inferences.   The  important  characteristics  of  the  material 
from  which  to  draw  inferences  are  that  the  materials  involve 
the  person's  perceptions  and  that  the  material  submitted  be 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  perceptual  rater  to  get  a 
"feel"  for  the  way  the  person  perceives.   To  "involve  the 
person's  perceptions"  means  that  the  protocol  involves 
the  values,  beliefs,  and  feelings  of  the  person  and  is  not 
merely  an  intellectualized  statement  of  what  the  person  deems 
appropriate  or  desirable  for  the  particular  situation. 
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Cautlona  About  Perceptual  Inferences 

Self-report  is  not  self-concept.   A  logical  and  fre- 
quently used  way  to  gather  information  about  another  person's 
feelings  or  beliefs  is  to  simply  ask  him.   The  obtained 
information  is  a  self-report.   Studies  have  been  shown  that 
self-concept  (the  way  a  person  actually  sees  himself)  and 
the  way  he  reports  himself  to  be  are  not  synonymous  (Combs 
et  al.  ,  1971,  1963;  Parker,  1966).   Self  reports  are  useful 
and,  if  viewed  as  a  behavior  from  which  to  infer,  can 
provide  information.   To  use  self-report  information,  the 
following  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1)  People  are  usually  aware  of  what  is  important  to 
them,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  relate  this 
to  others . 

2)  A  person  may  lack  adequate  symbols  to  express  his 
real  feelings.   Some  beliefs  or  perceptions  are 
just  not  accessible  to  verbal  descriptions.   When 
put  into  words,  the  words  used  possess  such  special 
meanings  for  the  individual  that  the  meaning  is 
lost  in  translation.   ("I  know  you  believe  you 
understand  what  you  think  I  said,  but  I'm  not  sure 
you  realize  that  what  you  heard  is  not  what  I  meant.") 

3)  In  our  culture,  it  is  customary  not  to  express  feel- 
ings about  oneself.   If  a  person  sees  himself  as 
exceptional  or  rather  dull,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
expressed.   We  are  taught  both  to  be  humble  and  not 
to  make  fools  of  ourselves. 

4)  The  information  in  a  self-report  depends  on  what  the 
person  is  willing  to  give.   A  person  may  claim  to 
give  full  cooperation  and  may,  in  fact,  give  no 
meaningful  information. 

5)  The  degree  to  which  a  person  feels  adequate  will 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  reported  Information. 

In  general,  the  more  adequate  the  person  feels,  the 
more  accurate  will  be  his  description  of  his 
perceptual  self.   A  less  adequate  person,  not  want- 
ing to  appear  inadequate,  will  only  disclose  that 
which  he  feels  will  indicate  his  adequacy. 
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6)  Probably  the  most  important  factor  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  any  request  for  information 
about  perceptions  will  greatly  affect  the  response 
given . 

The  process  of  inferring  a  person's  perceptions  or 
beliefs  is  one  of  observing  behaviors  and  then  asking  how 
this  person  must  be  perceiving  to  have  responded  this  way. 
At  times,  this  will  require  taking  a  self-report  at  face 
value.   At  other  times,  the  validity  of  the  information 
will  need  questioning.   This  skill  comes  with  practice 
and,  hopefully,  it  will  become  easier  and  more  manageable 
through  the  practice  in  this  text. 
Separation  of  Evaluation 

The  last  point  to  consider  before  the  actual  practice 
begins  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  personal  evalua- 
tions and  perceptual  inferences.   In  the  actual  practice 
materials,  Human  Relations  Incidents  submitted  by  teachers 
and  teacher  candidates  provide  the  protocols  from  which 
inferences  are  drawn.   It  is  possible  to  evaluate  these 
protocols  in  two  ways.   The  first  way  is  to  read  the  incident, 
see  what  the  person  did,  and  evaluate  the  overt  behaviors. 
They  can  be  evaluated  as  "like  me"  (they  handled  the  situa- 
tion well)  or  "unlike  me"  (they  handled  the  situation  poorly). 
This  type  of  evaluation  serves  the  purposes  of  everyday 
situations.   This  is  the  process  through  which  friends  and 
acquaintances,  as  well  as  enemies,  are  chosen.   Evaluations 
of  this  type  are  "personal  evaluations"  and  are  not  usually 
accurate  enough  for  use  in  teacher  selection. 
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The  second  way  of  evaluating  incidents  is  called 
"perceptual  evaluation"  which  seeks  to  reveal  the  beliefs 
or  perceptions  producing  the  observed  behavior.   Making  per- 
ceptual Inferences  is  facilitated  by  using  the  definitions 
(perceptual  factors)  provided  by  the  research  as  criteria 
upon  which  to  rate  candidates'  protocols. 

The  following  chapter  will  present  instructions  and 
practice  for  making  perceptual  inferences. 

SUMMARY 

Perceptions  or  beliefs  underlie  all  behavior.   To 
understand  another  person's  behavior,  one  must  understand 
his  perceptions  or  beliefs.   The  process  through  which  a 
person  comes  to  understand  another  person  is  called  "reading 
behavior  backwards."   Through  this  process,  another  person's 
point  of  view,  and  thus  his  actions,  can  be  understood.   In 
one  sense,  "reading  behavior  backwards"  amounts  to  "standing 
in  another  person's  shoes"  and  seeing  what  it's  like  to  be 
him. 

Overt  behaviors  provide  the  material  from  which  infer- 
ences about  perceptions  are  made.   There  are  two  ways  in 
which  behaviors  are  commonly  evaluated.   The  first  way  is 
based  on  personal  likes  and  dislikes.   These  are  usually 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in  the  teacher  selec- 
tion process.   The  second  way  is  through  perceptual  inferenc- 
es; that  is,  reading  behavior  backwards. 

The  research  has  shown  that  effective  and  ineffective 
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teachers  differ  In  the  way  they  perceive .   In  order  for 
selection  officials  to  apply  these  findings,  a  high  degree 
of  Inference  skill  needs  to  be  developed. 


CHAPTER  IV 

\ 

MAKING  PERCEPTUAL  INFERENCES 


This  chapter  will  present  introductory  instructions  and 
practice  materials  for  making  perceptual  inferences.   The 
four  perceptual  factors  to  be  used  in  the  material  will  be 
described  in  detail.   Practice  Human  Relations  Incidents 
will  be  provided  for  you  to  test  your  understanding  of  the 
perceptual  factors.   The  intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  give 
you  a  "feel"  for  making  inferences  and  insight  into  the 
rationale  used  by  professional  raters  to  evaluate  perceptual 
orientations.   Before  beginning  the  practice,  several  terms 
need  clarification: 

Perceptual  Factor.   The  training  consists  of  the  use 
of  four  perceptual  factors.   That  is,  we  are  looking  at  four 
aspects  of  the  way  people  perceive:  how  a  person  sees  him- 
self, how  he  sees  others,  perceptions  of  purpose,  and  over- 
all frame  of  reference.   Each  perceptual  factor  consists  of 
a  set  of  bipolar  definitions  (e,g.  able-unable).   The  defi- 
nition on  the  right  will  always  correspond  to  the  ineffec- 
tive perceptions  and  the  definitions  on  the  left  to  effec- 
tive perceptions.   These  definitions  will  provide  the  crite- 
ria upon  which  Inferences  are  to  be  made.   In  other  words, 
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you  will  be  asked  to  Infer  which  definition  beat  fits  the 

perceptions  of  the  person  writing  the  Human  Relations 

Incident . 

Human  Relations  Incident.   The  Human  Relations  Incidents 

(HRI)  used  were  submitted  by  teachers  or  students  enrolled 

in  upper-division  and  graduate  education  courses.   All  were 

asked  to  follow  the  same  basic  format  for  writing  Human 

Relations  Incidents.   The  instructions  were  as  follows: 

I  would  like  you  to  think  of  a  significant  past 
event  which  involved  yourself  in  a  teaching  role 
and  one  or  more  other  persons.   That  is,  from  a 
human  relations  standpoint,  this  event  had  special 
meaning  for  you.   In  writing  about  this  event, 
please  use  the  following  format: 

Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred  at 
the  time. 

What  did  you  do  in  the  particular  situation? 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation 
at  the  time  you  were  experiencing  it? 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation 
now?   Would  you  wish  to  change  any  part 
of  it? 

In  the  case  of  students  who  had  not  participated  in 
teaching  situations,  the  term  "teaching  role"  was  changed 
to  "helping  role."   When  reading  Human  Relations  Incidents, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  information  was  volunteered  and  must 
be  regarded  as  self-report  data. 

Scoring  incidents.   After  you  have  become  familiar  with 
the  perceptual  factor  and  have  read  the  HRI,  you  will  be 
asked  to  infer  the  writer's  perceptual  orientation  on  • 
scale  similar  to  the  one  shown: 


FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

FOURTH 
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ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as 

having  the  capacities  to  lacking  the  necessary  capac- 

deal  with  their  problems.  ities  to  deal  effectively 

He  believes  others  are  basi-  with  their  problems.   He 

cally  able  to  find  adequate  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

solutions  to  events  in  their  their  own  decisions  and  run 

own  lives.  their  own  lives. 


A  score  of  .1  indicates  that,  in  your  best  judgment, 
the  writer's  perceptions  closely  parallel  the  perceptions 
described  in  the  ineffective  (UNABLE)  definition.   Converse- 
ly, a  score  of  2  indicates  that,  in  your  judgment,  the 
writer's  perceptions  closely  parallel  those  described  in  the 
effective  (ABLE)  definition.   In  most  cases,  the  writer's 
perceptions  will  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

In  evaluations  of  this  type,  scores  will  vary  even 
among  highly  trained  raters.   Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  a  range  in  which  scores  will  be  considered  accurate. 
In  perceptual  research,  a  range  of  plus  or  minus  one  (+  1) 
point  is  acceptable.   Therefore,  if  the  score  of  the  profes- 
sional raters  was  _5.  a  score  of  4^,  15.  or  6   would  fall  within 
the  acceptable  limit.   In  perceptual  research,  the  criterion 
of  acceptability  is  that  the  raters  (three  or  more)  agree 
within  one  point  a  minimum  of  80%  of  the  time.   This  same 
criterion  will  be  applied  in  determining  your  accuracy  for 
making  inferences.   If  you  are  within  one  point  of  the  pro- 
fessional ratings  at  least  802  of  the  time,  then  you  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  inference  skill. 
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Steps  for  Making  Perceptual  Inferences 

The  following  procedures  should  be  used  to  evaluate 
each  Human  Relations  Incident: 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 

3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided. 

A)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 

As  you  progress  through  these  materials,  the  inference 
process  will  become  clearer.   It  is  suggested  that  you  re- 
read the  definitions  often,  and  continually  ask  yourself 
how  the  person's  perceptions  fit  the  perceptual  factor  under 
consideration.   When  questions  arise  concerning  the  nature 
of  Inferences,  you  should  reread  the  pertinent  sections  of 
Chapter  Three. 

The  practice  material  follows.   Two  Human  Relations 
Incidents  will  be  provided  with  each  perceptual  factor. 
You  will  read  each  incident  and  score  it  in  the  place  pro- 
vided and  then  compare  it  with  the  score  and  rationales  of 
the  professional  raters. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF 
(IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED) 
Example  1 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 
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IDENTIFIED 


UNIDENTIFIED 


The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  The  teacher  feels  generally 

with  all  mankind.   He  per-  apart  from  others.   His  feel- 

celves  himself  as  deeply  and  lngs  of  oneness  are  restricted 

meaningfully  related  to  per-  to  those  of  similar  beliefs, 
sons  of  every  description. 

Effective  teachers  feel  a  closeness  to  people  of  every 
description,  independent  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
This  does  not  mean  they  are  friends  with  everyone,  but  rather 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  understand  and  feel  a  compas- 
sion for  all  people.   The  feeling  of  Identification  is 
familiar  to  everyone.   The  joy  over  the  accomplishments  of 
loved  ones,  the  excitement  over  a  team's  victory,  and  even 
the  sadness  over  the  tragedies  of  friends  and  neighbors  ex- 
emplify this  identification.   Some  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  history  have  developed  this  feeling  of  oneness  or 
identification  to  such  an  extent  that  all  humankind  has 
been  included. 

The  opposite  is  seen  in  people  who  never  come  to  share 
meaningful  experiences  with  another  human  being.   Most 
people  fall  somewhere  between  these  extremes.   Effective 
teachers  perceive  a  greater  identification  between  them- 
selves and  all  students,  regardless  of  beliefs  and  background. 
This  is  an  essential  quality  for  effective  teaching. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definition  in  mind. 

He  was  extremely  poor  but  just  as  proud.   He  needed  help  but 
the  problem  was  how  could  we  help  him  without  hurting  him? 
Jerry  (fictitious  name)  was  a  very  good  math  student  in 
one  of  my  seventh-grade  classes.   He  made  good  grades,  but 
he  started  going  to  sleep  every  day  in  class  after  he  finished 
his  work.   At  first,  I  just  let  him  sleep,  thinking  that  it 
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red  that  all 
ine  spread  on 
to  buy  his  lu 
he  school  nur 
She  found  co 
ed,  the  child 
ust  too  tired 
e  his  easiest 
eep.   Well,  t 
ry  a  job  in  t 
ted  and  does 
noopy."   He  s 

He  is  now 
lerated  math 
seventh-grade 
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However,  it  occurr 
s  homeroom  teacher 

into  his  locker  e 
he  had  for  lunch  e 

it .  Next  we  went 
nches  but  the  prin 
se  and  she  investi 
nditions  quite  cri 
ren  were  suffering 

to  stay  awake  all 

subject,  he  chose 
he  outcome  was  tha 
he  lunch  room  for 
not  know  to  this  d 
topped  sleeping  in 
a  senior  in  high  s 
program  where  I  pi 


ed  more  and  more 

and  we  became 
very  day  for  a  week 
very  day  was  bread 

to  the  principal, 
cipal  said  no .   He 
gated  the  home 
tical  and  as  we 

from  malnutrition. 

day  and  since  math 

that  class  in 
t  the  principal 
free  lunches . 
ay  that  two  teach- 

class  almost 
chool  and  is  still 
aced  him  at  the 


How  would  a  person  perceive  in  the  situation  if  he 
were  identified  with  others?  Unidentified?  How  must  a 
person  perceive  to  behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on 
the  scale  provided. 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness 
with  all  mankind.   He  per- 
ceives himself  as  deeply  and 
meaningfully  related  to  per- 
sons of  every  description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally 
apart  from  others.   His  feel- 
ings of  oneness  are  restricted 
to  those  of  similar  beliefs. 
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A)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 

The  professional  raters  scored  this  person  a  J>.   (Here- 
after, the  professional  raters'  score  will  be  denoted  by  an 
"X"  on  the  appropriate  number  of  the  scale.)   A  score  of 
2»  .6.  or  L   would  have  indicated  agreement  with  the  trained 
raters.   (Hereafter,  the  range  on  the  scale  indicating  agree- 
ment with  the  professional  raters  will  be  boxed-in.) 


r 


IDENTIFIED 


7    X     l 
I     A     1 


UNIDENTIFIED 


A  perceptual  rating  must  be  independent  of  personal 
likes  and  dislikes.   From  an  external  point  of  view,  rummag- 
ing through  a  student's  locker,  and  even  his  lunch,  might 
elicit  a  personal  evaluation  of  "dislike"  for  those  involved. 
This  may  appear  to  violate  our  beliefs  and  philosophies. 
However,  when  the  intent  and  perceptions  of  the  person 
involved  are  understood,  a  different  opinion  may  be  reached. 
It  is  dangerous  to  focus  on  behavior  taken  out  of  context. 
After  setting  aside  personal  external  evaluations  of 
behavior,  decide  how  the  person  involved  perceives.   Where 
do  his  perceptions  lie  on  a  perceptual  continuum?   Personal 
likes  and  dislikes  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignored.   But  it 
is  possible  to  recognize  them  and  hold  them  in  abeyance 
when  examining  the  perceptual  factors. 

The  evidence  in  the  example  indicates  a  person  who 
identifies  well  with  other  people.   This  person  shows  a 
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high  regard  for  the  feelings  of  students  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  in  the  success  of  students.   A  less  identified 
teacher  might  have  felt  his  concern  was  to  teach  math  and 
not  get  involved  in  the  personal  problems  and  feelings  of 
students.   There  appears  to  be  personal  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, which  comes  with  identification,  when  the  teacher  says 
"He  is  now  a  senior  in  high  school  and  is  still  in  the 
accelerated  math  program  where  I  placed  him  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh-grade." 

Some  information  about  identification  comes  from  the 
nature  of  the  incidents  the  person  chooses  to  relate.   Are 
the  incidents  student-centered  or  self-centered?   Generally 
like  him  or  unlike  him?   Here  again,  the  example  shows  an 
identified  person  who  relates  to  others  in  meaningful 
ways . 


Example  2 


1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness 
with  all  mankind.   He  per- 
ceives himself  as  deeply  and 
meaningfully  related  to  per- 
sons of  every  description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally 
apart  from  others.   His  feel- 
ings  of  oneness  are  restrict' 
ed  to  those  of  similar 
beliefs . 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  trimester,  I  was  assigned 
to  school  as  assistant  to  the  audio-visual  director.   I  came 
from  a  college  position  and  was  completely  new  to  the  school. 

The  A-V  director  was  new  to  the  position  but  not  to 
the  community,  having  lived  in  this  area  all  her  life.   This 
woman  was  younger  than  I,  with  much  less  experience  in  teach- 
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ing  and  in  handling  audio-visual  materials.   She  was  certi- 
fied (as  i  was  not)  in  library  science,  a  requirement  in  all 
Florida  schools. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  were  problems  in  our 
relationship,  many  of  them  stemming  from  the  aforementioned 
facts,  but  mainly  from  her  objection  to  my  "attitude"  and 
my  "evasion  of  responsibility."   She  even  saw  fit  on  several 
occasions  to  lecture  me  on  the  fact  that  I  should  be  able 
to  "take  over"  the  A-V  office  and  run  it  satisfactorily 
during  her  absence.   For  some  reason  she  felt  I  was  not 
capable  of  doing  this. 

Two  facts  colored  her  thinking  about  me:  the  fact  that 
I  am  single  and  the  fact  that  my  attitude  toward  students 
is  somewhat  permissive,  allowing  them  a  great  deal  more 
freedom  than  she  thought  was  necessary.   At  the  same  time, 
her  provincial  background  undoubtedly  colored  my  thinking 
about  her. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  Was  that  the  director 
felt  she  was  overworked  and  that  her  assistant,  even  though 
assigned  for  only  three  hours  a  day,  should  take  a  certain 
amount  of  administrative  work  off  her  shoulders.   I  expressed 
the  desire  to  do  this,  but  she  seemed  convinced  by  this  time 
that  I  could  not  be  trusted  with  heavy  responsibility. 

Although  our  professional  duties  created  a  certain 
common  ground  of  understanding,  our  personal  relationship 
deteriorated  steadily  to  the  point  where  a  cold-war  stale- 
mate was  reached.   She  took  her  keys  with  her  when  leaving 
the  office  and  chose  to  blame  me  whenever  anything  was 
misplaced  or  missing. 

What  I  did  about  this  situation  was  to  simply  leave  it. 
I  found  another  job  (in  a  campus  broadcasting  studio)  and 
notified  the  principal  that  I  was  making  the  change  after 
Christmas.   This  was  taking  the  easy  way  out.   I  realize 
that,  but  the  unpleasantness  involved  in  working  with  this 
woman  influenced  my  early  decision  to  resign.   Under  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time,  I  could  see  no  other 
solution . 

Possibly  what  I  should  have  done  was  to  take  a  more 
understanding  viewpoint  toward  this  woman  and  her  problems. 
If  she  wanted  her  assistant  to  be  very  strict  with  students 
and  with  the  checking  out  of  materials,  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate.   My  failure  to  compromise  on  this 
matter  probably  led  her  to  believe  that  I  couldn't  be 
trusted . 

I  should  also  have  kept  in  closer  communication  with 
the  director  of  the  school  and  the  principal,  explaining  the 
situation  to  them  and  assuring  them  of  my  desire  to  cooperate 
fully.   I  did  not,  and  this  led  to  the  mistaken  belief  that 
I  wasn't  taking  my  duties  seriously. 

My  worst  mistake  was  in  my  personal  dealings  with 
the  A-V  director.   She  oddly  enough  seemed  to  like  me  per- 
sonally, having  said  so  on  several  occasions,  and  with  a 
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little  tact  and  sympathy  on  my  part,  the  entire  situation 
could  have  been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 


How  would  a  person  perceive  in  this  situation  if  he 
were  identified  with  others?   Unidentified?   How  must  a 
person  perceive  to  behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on 
the  scale  provided. 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness 
with  all  mankind.   He  per- 
ceives himself  as  deeply  and 
meaningfully  related  to  per- 
sons of  every  description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally 
apart  from  others.   His  feel- 
ings of  oneness  are  restrict- 
ed to  those  of  similar 
beliefs . 
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4}  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters  . 


7     6     5     4     3 


IDENTIFIED 


3     2  1 

I    />    |    UNIDENTIFI 


ED 


The  focus  of  this  person's  remarks  is  on  himself. 
It  appears  that  the  management  of  the  way  he  looks  in  the 
situation  is  of  primary  concern.   There  was  little  interest 
or  concern  for  the  way  other  persons  felt  or  saw  situations. 
He  even  states  his  inability  to  identify  by  saying  "Possibly 
what  I  should  have  done  was  to  take  a  more  understanding 
viewpoint  toward  this  woman  and  her  problems."   He  also 
acts  on  preconceived  notions  concerning  the  other's 
intentions,  such  as  what  effect  being  single  and  permissive 
had  on  his  relationship  with  the  teacher  involved.   Overall, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  separation  between  him  and  others. 
We  see  a  push-pull  relationship  (me-you)  rather  than  a  one- 
ness (us).   These  characteristics  indicate  a  person  who 
doesn't  Identify  with  others,  who  doesn't  see  himself  as 
related  to  others,  and  who  fails  to  see  things  from  others' 
viewpoints . 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS 
(ABLE  -  UNABLE) 
Example  1 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as 

having  capacities  to  deal  lacking  the  necessary  capa- 

with  their  problems.   He  be-  cities  to  deal  effectively 

lieves  others  are  basically  with  their  problems.   He 

able  to  find  adequate  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

solutions  to  events  in  their  their  own  decisions  and  run 

own  lives.  their  own  lives. 

The  beliefs  one  holds  about  others,  whether  accurate 

or  false,  affect  behaviors  toward  them.   Therefore,  it  is 

imperative  that  teachers  believe  people  are  basically  able 

to  cope  with  their  problems.   Children  won't  learn  to  solve 

problems  unless  given  a  chance  to  try.   If  a  teacher  believes 

students  to  be  able,  the  stage  is  set  for  positive  growth 

and  successes. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


Today  on  the  playground,  John,  one  of  my  children,  broke  his 
glasses.   This  was  not  my  day  for  playground-duty  so  I  did 
not  see  what  happened. 

Three  conflicting  reports  were  told  me.   The  children 
were  running  after  the  ball,  John  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  glasses  beside  him  and  Henry  stepped  on  them.   This 
was  the  first  report. 

The  second  report  was  that  Henry  had  hit  John  and 
broken  the  glasses. 

The  third  report  was  that  John  had  become  angry  and  had 
hit  Henry  over  the  head,  breaking  the  glasses. 

The  boys  were  very  boisterous.   I  asked  the  boys  to 
take  their  seats  -  all  except  John. 

John  was  in  tears  and  would  not  talk.   I  suggested  that 
he  take  his  seat  and  come  talk  with  me  when  he  felt  like  it. 
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Some  time  later  John  came  to  my  desk,  and  said  "I'm 
ready  to  tell  you.   I  got  mad  at  Henry  for  getting  the  ball 
and  hit  him.   I  had  my  glasses  in  my  hand  and  they  got 
broken."   I  smiled  at  him,  thanked  him  and  asked  him  to  tell 
his  mother. 

I  believe  this  was  the  way  I  should  have  handled  the 
situation. 


How  would  a  person  who  saw  others  as  "able"  perceive 
the  situation?   Unable?   How  must  a  person  perceive  to 
behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on 
the  scale  provided. 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal 
with  their  problems.   He  be- 
lieves others  are  basically 
able  to  find  adequate  solu- 
tions to  events  in  their  own 
lives . 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
lacking  the  necessary  capa- 
cities to  deal  effectively 
with  their  problems.   He 
doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run 
their  own  lives. 
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A)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 

7    y  5     A     3     2     1 

ABLE     I A    I  UNABLE 


The  teacher  showed  trust  in  the  coping  ability  of 
children.   She  believed  that  children,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  tell  her  the  truth.   She  relates  that  John  was 
told  "to  take  his  seat  and  come  talk  to  me  when  he  felt 
like  it."   A  teacher  who  saw  people  as  less  able  may  have 
pulled  rank  and  demanded  the  truth.   Instead,  the  teacher 
created  a  situation  in  which  the  information  was  acquired, 
and  a  learning  situation  was  provided  for  John  and  the 
entire  class. 

Example  2 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as 

having  capacities  to  deal  lacking  the  necessary  capa- 

with  their  problems.   He  cities  to  deal  effectively 

believes  others  are  basi-  with  their  problems.   He 

cally  able  to  find  adequate  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

solutions  to  events  in  their  own  decisions  and  run 

their  own  lives.  their  own  lives. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I've  had  to  do  as  a 
teacher  is  assign  grades. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  certain  student  in  my  typing 
class.   This  boy  was  almost  perfection  itself;  beautifully 
mannered,  well  liked  by  everyone,  very  handsome,  and  ex- 
tremely intelligent.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what 
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brought  about  a  dilemma.   Typing  is,  of  course,  a  skill 
subject  and  in  my  classes,  about  half  the  grade  comes  from 
performance  on  the  typewriter.   The  first  six  weeks  ended 
and  this  student  deserved  a  B.   It  was  a  well-known  fact 
among  the  faculty  that  he  had  straight  A's  on  his  entire 
school  record.   He  had  never  made  a  B  in  his  life.   It 
really  upset  me  to  put  down  that  B  on  report  card  day  and 
I  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  have  to  spoil  his  perfect 
record  of  A.   And  then  I  was  most  pleasantly  surprised.   He 
smiled  at  me  and  very  earnestly  informed  me  that  he  deserved 
the  B  and  if  I  had  given  him  anything  higher,  he  certainly 
would  not  think  much  of  me  as  a  teacher.   Well,  the  outcome 
was  that  he  made  a  B  the  second  six  weeks,  too.   This  still 
did  not  seem  to  bother  him.   He  worked  diligently  at  develop- 
ing his  typing  skill  (this  is  the  way  he  attacked  all 
problems)  and  during  the  third  six  weeks,  he  attained  his 
goal.   He  made  straight  A's  the  rest  of  the  year  and  devel- 
oped into  an  excellent  typist. 


How  would  a  person  who  saw  others  as  "able"  perceive 

the  situation?   Unable?   How  must  a  person  perceive  to 

i 

behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided. 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as 

having  capacities  to  deal  lacking  the  necessary  capa- 

with  their  problems.   He  cities  to  deal  effectively 

believes  others  are  basical-  with  their  problems.   He 

ly  able  to  find  adequate  doubts  their  ability  to  maki 

solutions  to  events  in  their  own  decisions  and  run 

their  own  lives.  their  own  lives. 
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4)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 

7  N6     5     4     3     2     1 

ABLE     \  /\    I                           UNABLE 


■t 


The  feeling  of  ahleness  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
incident.   The  teacher  believed  the  boy  could  reach  the 
required  performance  level.   She  was  also  pleased  with  the 
boy's  reaction  to  her  grading  policy.   He  was  able  to 
understand  the  grades  she  had  to  assign.   The  problem  of 
grading  probably  stemmed  from  a  conflict  between  knowing 
the  boy's  potential  and  the  evidence  of  his  current  level 
of  functioning.   This,  she  related,  caused  her  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  and  grief.   Overall,  the  teacher's  belief  is 
one  of  trust  and  ableness  of  her  students. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE 

(LARGER  -  SMALLER) 

Example  1 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  The  teacher  views  events  in 

a  broad  perspective.   His  a  narrow  perspective.   His 

goals  extend  beyond  the  purposes  focus  on  immediate 

immediate  to  larger  impli-  and  specific  goals, 
cations  and  contexts. 

The  definition  states  that  effective  teachers  are  con- 
cerned with  larger  goals.  To  have  larger  goals  and  broader 
perspectives  means  that  teachers  consider  the  implications 
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of  classroom  behavior  on  a  student's  future;  there  is  a 
concern  for  the  future  successes  and  happiness  of  students. 
Art  Combs  relates  a  story  about  a  teacher  holding  class 
on  the  day  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.   This  teacher 
insisted  that  students  "stay  on  task"  and  finish  their  math 
assignments  and  that  discussion  of  what  had  happened  should 
take  place  elsewhere.   An  opportunity  for  genuine  long- 
range  learning  was  lost  due  to  a  smaller,  narrower  view  of 
the  teaching  purpose. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


In  my  first  year  of  teaching  I  was  assigned  to  a  junior 
high  school  which  practiced  homogeneous  grouping  of  students. 
The  groupings  were  determined  by  scores  attained  on 
standardized  tests  and  the  recommendations  of  previous 
teachers.   The  school  was  located  in  an  area  in  which  the 
families  were  mostly  in  the  lower  socio-economic  group. 

In  one  of  my  7th  grade  classes  I  had  Roger  as  a 
student.   Roger  was  a  mental  retardee,  having  at  this  time 
a  chronological  age  of  15  and  a  mental  age  of  8.   He  could 
not  write  in  script  form  and  printed  any  written  work  I 
asked  him  to  do.   He  also  lacked  the  physical  coordination 
of  a  15  year  old.   He  had  attended  the  special  class 
conducted  by  the  elementary  school  he  had  attended  for  the 
past  several  years  and  had  been  socially  promoted  by  that 
teacher  as  it  was  felt  the  association  with  children  his 
own  age  or  near  to  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  him.   The 
financial  status  of  his  family  did  not  permit  his  being 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  special  schools  the  area  afforded. 

From  such  personal  records  as  were  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  I  knew  Roger  was  retarded  but  was  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  retardation  until  some  time 
later.   Roger  was  not  a  disruptive  influence  in  the  class, 
being  generally  quiet  and  well  behaved.   He  lacked  the 
ability  to  participate  in  class  discussions  and  when  written 
work  was  assigned,  he  was  permitted  to  choose  a  partner  to 
help  him. 

After  about  two  weeks  of  school  I  gave  the  class  their 
first  test.   It  was  not  a  difficult  test  and  this  group, 
which  was  the  lowest  grouping  of  the  7th  grade,  scored 
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rather  high  on  the  test,  Roger,  howev 
answer  a  single  question,  I  did  not  d 
his  paper  and  gave  him  an  E  which  was 
next  day  I  returned  the  papers  and  Rog 
his  failing  grade,  put  his  head  down  o 
to  cry.  One  of  the  students  told  me  h 
he  got  an  E. 

After  returning  all  of  the  papers 
sion  of  the  day's  material,  ignoring  R 
being.  After  some  minutes  I  noticed  R 
crying  and  was  sitting  up.  His  eyes  w 
tear  streaked.  I  picked  up  a  book  I  h 
library  earlier  in  the  day  and  handed 
request  that  he  return  it  to  the  libra 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  refr 
reference  was  made  then  or  later  to  hi 
crying . 

Subsequent  to  that  incident  I  did 
in  his  permanent  folder  a  statement  th 
opinion,  unable  to  do  the  work  require 
due  to  his  emotional  instability,  he  w 
different  scale  from  the  rest  of  the  c 
did  not  again  give  Roger  a  failing  gra 


er,  did  not  correctly 
ifferentiate  in  grading 
a  failing  grade.   The 
er,  after  observing 
n  his  desk  and  began 
e  was  crying  because 

I  began  the  discus- 
oger  for  the  time 
oger  had  stopped 
ere  red  and  his  face 
ad  taken  from  the 
it  to  Roger  with  the 
ry  for  me.   This 
esh  himself .   No 
s  grade  or  to  his 

two  things.   I  placed 
at  he  was ,  in  my 
d  at  this  level  and 
ould  be  graded  on  a 
lass  .   Secondly  ,  I 
de. 


How  would  a  person  with  a  larger  purpose  perceive  in 
a  similar  situation?   Smaller?   How  must  a  person  perceive 
to  behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided. 


LARGER 
The  teacher  views  events  in 
a  broad  perspective.   His 
goals  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  to  larger  impli- 
cations and  contexts. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in 
a  narrow  perspective.   His 
purposes  focus  on  immediate 
and  specific  goals. 
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4)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 

i  r?   i 

7     6     5     4   ^3     2     1 
LARGER     I    ^X    1  SMALLER 

The  person  in  this  incident  tends  to  perceive  in  a 
smaller  way.   His  concern  is  with  the  immediate  situation, 
the  boy's  inability  to  perform  on  the  class  test.   The  long- 
range  results  of  the  teacher's  actions,  the  effect  they  will 
have  on  the  child's  future,  are  never  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  This  teacher  perceives  his  job  as  correctly  labeling 
children  based  on  their  immediate  performance  rather  than 
helping  students  to  succeed  in  life.   There  is  some 
redemption  in  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  situation  by 
allowing  the  student  to  return  the  book.   But  the  teacher 
perceived  his  purposes  as  more  short-ranged  and  immediate 
than  broad  and  long-ranged. 

Example  2 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  The  teacher  views  events  in 

a  broad  perspective.   His  a  narrow  perspective.   His 

goals  extend  beyond  the  purposes  focus  on  immediate 

immediate  to  larger  implica-  and  specific  goals, 
tions  and  contexts. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 

I  had  about  30  first  graders  for  an  art  lesson  of  paper 
designs.   The  students  needed  a  lot  of  assistance  and 
demonstrations  because  this  project  was  new  to  them.   One 
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student  did  just  the  opposite  of  the  assignment  and  I 
responded  with  shock  and  said  "What  are  you  doing?"   I  felt 
irritated  and  wondered  how  the  child  could  be  so  dumb.   But 
now  I  think  that  hurt  the  child's  self-confidence  and  that 
in  the  future  I  should  handle  the  situation  more  calmly, 
since  art  is  highly  self -interpretive . 

In  the  same  first  grade  class,  I  was  pinning  notes  on 
students  to  go  home.   Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw 
one  boy  take  two  pins  and  hide  them  in  his  pocket.   This 
boy  is  a  discipline  problem  so  I  figured  he  might  use  these 
pins  in  a  destructive  way.   I  got  very  angry  and  shouted  at 
the  boy  to  return  them.   His  eyes  got  large  and  he  returned 
one.   I  got  even  angrier  because  he  gave  me  only  one.   I 
thought  he  thought  he  was  fooling  me  by  giving  one  back.   I 
couldn't  paddle  him  so  I  yelled  at  him  even  louder,  although 
we  were  face  to  face.   He  returned  the  last  pin.   I  told  him 
to  sit  down.   He  did  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Since  then  he  has  followed  my  directions  a  little  more 
closely.   I  try  to  give  him  extra  duties  such  as  passing  out 
things  to  make  him  feel  useful.   Still,  yelling  like  that  is 
more  an  emotional  than  reasonable  way  to  handle  a  discipline 
prob lem . 


How  would  a  person  with  a  larger  purpose  act  in  a 
similar  situation?   Smaller?   How  must  a  person  perceive 
to  behave  in  the  manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided. 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  The  teacher  views  events  In 

a  broad  perspective.   His  a  narrow  perspective.   His 

goals  extend  beyond  the  purposes  focus  on  immediate 

immediate  to  larger  implies-  and  specific  goals. 
tions  and  contexts. 
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A)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters.  .  . 

7     6     5     4     3    y£  1 

LARGER     I    '   ^    I      SMALLER 

The  teacher's  purposes  are  directed  at  the  Immediate 
situation:   trying  to  get  through  the  lesson,  even  at  the 
cost  of  personal  bellt tlement .   The  goals  are  to  control 
students'  behavior  with  little  or  no  concern  for  long- 
range  Implications.   The  teacher  never  stops  to  ask  what  are 
the  larger  Implications,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
students'  lives.   Thus,  the  perceptions  of  the  purpose  of 
teaching  are  smaller. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

(PEOPLE  -  THINGS) 

Example  1 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions. 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  The  teacher  is  concerned 

with  the  human  aspects  of  with  the  impersonal  aspects 

affairs.   The  attitudes,  of  affairs.   Questions  of 

feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel-  order,  management,  mechanics, 

fare  of  persons  are  prime  and  details  of  things  and 

considerations  in  his  events  are  prime  consldera- 

thlnking.  tions  in  his  thinking. 

The  events  people  choose  to  write  about  supply  informa- 
tion about  a  person's  perceptions  and  values.   People- 
oriented  teachers  are  concerned  with  individual  students  and 
the  unique  situations  which  arise  and  require  solutions. 
The  definition  states  that  students'  beliefs,  feelings,  and 
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attitudes  are  of  prime  consideration  to  effective  teachers 
They  realize  that  significant  learning  takes  place  through 
experiences  which  are  personally  meaningful. 


2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


One  of  the  problems  facing  any  new  teacher  i 
problem  of  discipline  and  the  enforcing  of  school 
regulations.  Specific  regulations  will  vary  from 
to  school  but  there  are  a  few  which  are  usually  i 
at  most  secondary  schools.  These  will  prohibit  s 
from  smoking  while  school  is  in  session,  from  lea 
school  property  without  permission,  mandatory  att 
classes,  etc.  Disregard  of  some  of  the  regulatio 
handled  by  the  classroom  teacher  but  in  other  ins 
the  teacher  is  required  to  report  any  infraction 
school  administrator  or  other  official.  In  this 
question  that  is  immediately  raised  is  "Do  you  re 
infractions  committed  by  the  student,  or  does  the 
by  the  teacher  depend  upon  the  source  of  informat 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  infraction  is  derived? 

For  example,  if  the  teacher  apprehends  a  stu 
act  of  violating  a  school  regulation,  the  duty  of 
teacher  is  clear.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
volunteers  such  information  about  himself,  is  the 
obligated  to  report  the  infraction  or  does  he  hav 
responsibility  of  respecting  the  confidence  of  th 
and  remain  silent?  As  an  illustration,  I  once  ha 
aged  boy  tell  me  that  he  had,  during  the  precedin 
brought  a  bottle  of  wine  to  school  and  secreted  i 
locker.  During  class  changes  and  at  other  opport 
he  and  his  friends  had  gone  to  the  locker  and  dra 
bottle.  I  did  not  report  this  incident  to  the  sc 
administration. 

In  dealing  in  cases  of  students  violating  sc 
discipline  I  generally  followed  these  guidelines, 
information  regarding  a  breach  of  discipline  was 
me  by  a  person  other  than  the  student  involved  or 
earthed  by  me  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  o 
I  believed  this  information  could  and  should  be  r 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense  required  it  to  be. 
if  the  information  was  volunteered  by  the  student 
in  the  infraction,  I  would  respect  his  confidence 
quiet  unless  I  had  first  warned  him  that  any  disc 
his  part  might  be  reported. 

My  actions  in  this  connection  were  predicate 
belief  that  to  secure  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
you  must  earn  it  by  demonstrating  that  you  deserv 
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How  would  a  person  perceive  if  he  were  people-oriented? 
Thing-oriented?  How  must  a  person  perceive  to  behave  in  the 
manner  just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided. 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  human  aspects  of 
affairs.   The  attitudes, 
feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel« 
fare  of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his 
thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  impersonal  aspects 
of  affairs.   Questions  of 
order,  management,  mechanics, 
and  details  of  things  and 
events  are  prime  considerations 
in  his  thinking. 
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4)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters  . 

I      s/  \ 

7     6     5     A     3     2     1 
PEOPLE     I    'N    I  THINGS 


I     "     I 


Good  teachers  are  concerned  with  details  and  mechanics 
of  events,  but  realize  that  their  purpose  is  to  benefit 
people.   Sometimes  teachers  forget  the  real  purpose  of 
education  and  start  to  perceive  it  as  a  matter  of  manipu- 
lating things  rather  than  assisting  people.   The  incident 
shows  a  teacher  who  is  concerned  with  details  and  mechanics 
of  events  and  with  policies.   However,  a  concern  for 
students  and  their  rights  was  also  expressed.   This  is  the 
reasoning  behind  a  rating  of  4^ 

Example  2 

1)  Carefully  examine  the  perceptual  definitions, 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  The  teacher  is  concerned 

with  the  human  aspects  with  the  impersonal  aspects 

of  affairs.   The  attitudes,  of  affairs.   Questions  of 

feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel-  order,  management,  mechanics, 

fare  of  persons  are  prime  and  details  of  things  and 

considerations  in  his  events  are  prime  considerations 

thinking.  in  his  thinking. 

2)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 


In  my  first  year  of  teaching  French,  I  taught  one  class 
at  8:00  A.M.,  a  class  of  about  20  boys  of  freshmen  through 
seniors  at  a  large  university.   I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
class  but  there  is  one  incident  that  I  would  like  to  do 
over  and  differently.   On  the  first  day  of  class  I  noticed 
a  boy  who  appeared  sullen  and  who  wore  a  sarcastic  grin  all 
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through  class.   As  I  was  rather  scared  and  on  the  defensive, 
I  was  very  cool  towards  him  and  made  sure  he  was  on  his  toes 
every  minute.   After  several  classes  he  still  appeared  to 
have  the  same  attitude.   One  day  I  happened  to  mention  his 
name  to  a  fellow  teacher.   She  said,  "Oh,  isn't  he  nice,  but 
he  is  so  self-conscious  about  his  huge  size.   He  looks  as 
though  he  would  like  to  disappear  under  the  table."   Frankly 
I  had  never  noticed  his  size  but  I  watched  him  during  class 
and  I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  other  instructor  was 
right.   His  grin  was  one  of  self-consciousness  and  he  was 
very  shy.   I  immediately  changed  my  attitude  and  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  we  were  good  friends.   I  often  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  if  I  hadn't  been  "clued  in."   If  I  could 
begin  that  class  over,  I  would  try  to  see  himself  and  the 
class  as  that  boy  saw  them.   I  would  try  not  to  jump  to 
conclusions  and  I  would  try  to  take  the  whole  situation  more 
philosophically  so  that  I  would  be  less  on  the  defensive  to 
begin  with. 


How  would  a  person  perceive  in  a  similar  situation  If 
he  were  people-oriented?   Thing-oriented?   How  must  a 
person  perceive  to  behave  in  the  manner  Just  described? 


3)  Reread  the  definitions  and  make  your  rating  on  the 
scale  provided . 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  human  aspects  of 
affairs.   The  attitudes, 
feelings,  beliefs,  and  wel- 
fare of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his 
thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned 
with  the  impersonal  aspects 
of  affairs.   Questions  of 
order,  management,  mechanics, 
and  details  of  things  and 
events  are  prime  considera- 
tions in  his  thinking. 
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4)  Compare  your  ratings  with  those  of  the  professional 
raters . 


7     6    v 


PEOPLE 


A^* 


THINGS 


The  Incident  that  the  person  chooses  to  relate  and 
the  manner  In  which  it  is  described  Indicates  a  strong 
people-orientation.   The  teacher  Is  very  concerned  with 
students'  attitudes  and  feelings,  and  she  Is  astonished 
with  her  own  Inability  to  understand  the  student's  motives. 
She  apparently  believes  that  she  usually  does  much  better. 
It  is  also  unlikely  that  a  less  people-oriented  individual 
would  have  achieved  such  an  insight.   This  teacher's  primary 
concerns  evidently  were  not  with  the  order,  management,  or 
mechanics  of  the  situation,  but  rather  with  the  human  aspects. 


CONCLUSION 

Hopefully  the  process  of  making  perceptual  inferences 
is  now  more  clearly  understood.   Reliable  perceptual 
inferences  require  more  than  categorizing  behaviors.   They 
involve  Inferring  the  person's  fundamental  beliefs,  values, 
and  attitudes  from  their  behavior. 

Chapter  Five  will  present  a  method  by  which  you  will 
be  able  to  evaluate  a  Human  Relations  Incident  on  all  four 
perceptual  factors.   Additional  practice  protocols  are 
provided  along  with  ratings  and  rationales  of  professional 
raters. 


CHAPTER  V 

PERCEPTUAL  EVALUATIONS  FOR  SELECTING  TEACHERS 
PRACTICE  MATERIALS 

At  this  time  you  should  have  some  idea  about  the 
process  of  making  perceptual  inferences.   The  intent  of  this 
chapter  is  to  expand  that  skill  into  an  evaluation  scheme 
which  should  prove  useful  in  making  selection  decisions. 
This  chapter  contains  eight  Human  Relations  Incidents.   As 
in  Chapter  Four,  these  were  submitted  by  teachers  or  students 
enrolled  in  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  education 
courses.   And,  once  again,  for  students  with  no  prior 
teaching  experience,  the  term  "teaching  role"  was  changed 
to  "helping  role"  in  the  instructions  for  writing  Human 
Relations  Incidents.   Scoring  of  these  incidents  will  take 
place  on  a  score  sheet  shown  in  Table  B.   Each  Human 
Relations  Incident  will  be  preceded  by  a  score  sheet  for 
that  incident.   The  ratings  and  rationales  of  the  profes- 
sional raters  will  follow  each  incident.   The  procedure  you 

will  use  for  evaluating  the  Human  Relations  Incidents  will 

I 
be  as  follows : 

1)  Read  the  Human  Relations  Incident. 

2)  Ref amiliarize  yourself  with  the  four  perceptual 
factors . 

Ill 
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TABLE  B 


PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER 


DATE 


PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneneea  with 
all  mankind.   He  perceives  him- 
self aa  deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  persons  of  every 
description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 
from  others.   Hla  feelings  of 
oneneas  are  reatrlcted  to  those 
of  similar  beliefs. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.   He  believes 
others  are  basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  events  in 
their  own  lives. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 
the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  problema. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  declaions  and  run  thair 
own  lives  . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 


LARGER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Immediate  to 
larger  Implications  and  context!. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrow  perspective.   Hla  purposes 
focus  on  immediate  and  specific 
goals . 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  la  concerned  with 
the  human  aapecta  of  affairs. 
The  attltudea,  feelingB,  beliefa, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  hia  thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  Impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events  in 
prime  conalderationa  in  hla 
thinking. 
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3)  Reread  the  Human  Relations  Incident,  keeping  the 
definitions  in  mind. 

A)  Select  and  score  on  the  factor  which  seems  most 
appropriate  for  the  particular  Human  Relations 
Incident . 

5)  Examine  the  remaining  factors,  reread  the  Human 
Relations  Incident  if  necessary,  and  rate. 


Thus,  upon  completing  this  process,  you  will  have 
rated  each  protocol  on  each  of  the  four  perceptual  factors. 
The  scores  on  each  factor  can  be  added  together  to  come  up 
with  a  total  score.   A  maximum  possible  total  is  2  8 ,  and  the 
minimum  possible  Is  4_.   In  general,  a  total  score  between 
18  and  2_8  indicates  perceptions  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  characteristic  of  effective  teachers.   A  score  between 
{*_   and  1U_   indicates  perceptions  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  characteristic  of  ineffective  teachers.   A  total  score 
between  Iji  and  l%_   could  indicate  one  of  several  things: 

A)  The  person's  perceptions  are  between  the  two 
definitions  . 

B)  Neither  of  the  definitions  would  fit  the  available 
information . 

C)  The  incident  may  not  have  supplied  you  with  enough 
information  on  which  to  infer. 

The  scores  obtained  should  be  considered  approximate. 
Variations  are  expected,  even  among  highly  trained  raters. 
The  discriminating  power  of  this  method  comes  when  you  have 
attained  80Z  agreement  with  the  trained  raters.   The  actual 
discriminating  power  is  between  effective  teachers'  percep- 
tions and  ineffective  teachers'  perceptions,  not  between  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  of  good  teachers  or  the  degree  of 
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effectiveness  of  poor  teachers.   After  completing  this  chap- 
ter, you  may  wish  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  your  ratings. 
This  can  be  simply  computed  by  adding  up  the  total  number 
of  inferences  which  you  made.   (That  is,  four  inferences 
for  each  incident,  32  total.)   Then  add  up  the  number  of 
inferences  you  made  which  were  within  the  acceptable  range. 
Then  divide  the  latter  by  the  former. 
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PROTOCOL  #51 


On  the  first  day  of  school  I  had  a  three  year  old  who 
was  completely  oblivious  of  me.   He  acted  as  if  he  could 
not  hear  or  see  me.   The  entire  morning  he  ran  around  the 
room  pulling  toys  off  the  shelves.   He  seemed  to  have  no 
interest  in  what  I  was  doing.   I  tried  to  ignore  him,  but 
it  was  difficult  because  the  other  children  kept  an  eye  on 
him  and  were  constantly  telling  me  what  he  was  doing.   When 
I  approached  him,  he  screamed  and  ran  across  the  room. 

T  tried  to  approach  him.   I  tried  to  coax  him  into 
joining  us.   Every  time  he  looked  at  me  he  gave  me  a  sly 
smile  as  if  he  was  enjoying  making  me  unhappy.   I  ended  up 
ignoring  him. 

I  felt  very  badly  about  the  situation.   I  felt  that 
I  was  not  in  control  and  that  he  was  manipulating  me. 

Now  that  two  weeks  have  gone  by,  I  feel  a  great  deal 
better  about  things.   He  still  is  difficult,  but  in  control, 
He  is  much  more  interested  in  things  in  class  and  wants 
to  participate  in  everything.   Today  he  was  a  leader,  which 
means  he  cleaned  up  well  after  free  play.   I  feel  that  I 
didn't  handle  him  well  the  first  day.   Through  positive 
reinforcement  I  keep  him  in  line.   I  believe  I  should  have 
had  more  patience  with  him  and  myself  the  first  day. 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER 


DATB 


PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with 
all  mankind.   He  perceives  him- 
self as  deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  persons  of  every 
description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 
from  others.   His  feelings  of 
oneness  are  restricted  to  those 
of  similar  beliefs. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS; 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.   He  believes 
others  are  basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  events  in 
their  own  Uvea. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 
the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run  their 
own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 


LARCER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Immediate  to 
larger  Implications  and  contexts. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrow  perspective.   His  purpose! 
focus  on  immediate  and  specific 
goals . 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs. 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his  thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events  arc 
prime  considerations  In  his 
thinking . 
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EXAMPLE  //51 


IDENTIFIED   7    6    5    4   \\        2    1    UNIDENTIFIED 


ABLE         7    6    5    4    2.    2    1    UNABLE 


7         6         5         4       Y\        2 

1 

7         6         5         4^2 

1 

7         6         5         4       y£      2 

1 

7         6         5         4X2 

1 

LARGER       7    6    5    4X21    SMALLER 


PEOPLE       7    6    5    4   il    2    1    THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED   The  feelings  one  Infers  from 
this  incident  are  not  those  of  "oneness"  with  all  mankind. 
The  boy  involved  in  the  incident  is  a  case  in  point.   The 
teacher  feels  somewhat  apart  from  him.   She  doesn't  really 
understand  or  identify  with  his  feelings  or  problems. 


ABLE  -  UNABLE  The  feeling  is  that  people  are  general- 
ly unable  to  handle  their  own  problems.   This  is  expressed 
by  her  need  to  have  control  over  the  people  in  the 
environment . 


LARGER  -  SMALLER   The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrower  perspective.   She  is  concerned  more  with  the  Imme- 
diate situation  (control)  than  with  any  larger  implications 
(how  to  help  this  boy  with  his  problems). 


PEOPLE  -  THINGS   It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  this 
incident  is  spent  talking  about  people,  but  the  major 
concern  is  not  with  the  feelings,  beliefs,  and  welfare  of 
the  people  involved.   Rather  there  is  a  concern  for  order 
and  management.   The  teacher  says  "I  didn't  handle  him  well" 
and  "I  keep  him  in  line"  rather  than  "I  tried  to  find  out 
what  made  him  act  the  way  he  did." 
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PROTOCOL  #62 


While  teaching  6th  grade  beginning  band  students,  I 
had  one  male  student  who  had  a  problem.   John  (not  his 
real  name)  would  forget  his  music,  instrument,  reeds,  or 
just  not  come  to  class  at  all.   John  was  large  for  his  age 
and  loved  any  kind  of  sports.   He  would  use  any  excuse  not 
to  come  to  band  rehearsal,  to  include  a  scratch,  bumps  on 
some  elbow,  etc.   Finally  I  called  his  mother  who  informed 
me  that  she  had  played  the  old  clarinet  which  John  was 
using  and  she  wanted  him  to  have  some  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  father  was  an  athlete  and  wanted  John  to  be  an  athlete 
also.   Therefore,  John  was  being  pulled  in  two  directions, 
trying  to  please  both  parents  at  the  same  time.   I  en- 
couraged John  and  reinforced  him  at  every  opportunity. 
However,  John's  true  love  was  sports. 

John  made  up  his  mind  one  day.   His  clarinet  was 
squeaking  and  he  became  so  irritated  that  he  broke  the 
clarinet  in  halves  over  his  knee. 

He  knew  he  was  in  trouble  with  his  mother,  and  would 
either  have  to  tell  her  a  lie  about  the  clarinet  and  how 
it  got  broken  or  tell  her  the  truth:  he  hated  the  clarinet. 
I  continued  the  rehearsal.   John  got  some  glue  and  tried 
to  repair  the  clarinet  which  was  broken  beyond  repair.   I 
did  not  report  the  incident  to  John's  mother  because  either 
way  John  went  (lie  or  truth)  his  band  days  were  over.   John 
told  me  later  he  would  not  be  in  band  anymore. 

At  the  time  of  this  incident,  I  felt  frustration. 
Partly,  I  felt  proud  of  John  for  taking  a  stand  and  making 
a  decision.   But  I  felt  that  I  should  have  sent  him  to  the 
school  principal  as  an  example  to  the  other  students. 

Now  I  am  satisfied  with  my  decision  of  letting  John 
handle  his  own  problem  in  his  own  way. 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER DATE PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   His  feelinga  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  persons  of  every  of  similar  beliefs, 
description. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with  the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 

their  problems.   He  believes  effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find  He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in  their  own  decisions  and  run  their 

their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  a  The  teacher  views  events  In  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purposes 

tand  beyond  the  immediate  to  focus  on  immediate  and  specific 

larger  Implications  and  contexts.  goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  with        The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.         the  impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  In  his  thinking.      details  of  things  and  events  are 

prime  considerations  in  his 
thinking. 
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EXAMPLE  #62 


IDENTIFIED 

7 

6 

5 

""I 

3 

2 

1 

UNIDENTIFIED 

ABLE 

7 

r 

6 

-X- 

3 

2 

1 

UNABLE 

LARGER 

7 

1 

X 

r 

4 

3 

2 

1 

SMALLER 

PEOPLE 

7 

I 

-A 

4 

3 

2 

1 

THINGS 

RATIONALE 


IDENTIFIED 


UNIDENTIFIED 


This  teacher  does  show  a 


degree  of  identification  with  others,  but  the  degree  of 
identification  falls  somewhere  between  a  feeling  of  "one- 
ness" and  feelings  restricted  to  persons  of  similar  beliefs. 
Thus  a  score  of  h_   was  assigned. 


ABLE  -  UNABLE    The  teacher  believes  that  John  has  the 
ability  to  make  his  own  decisions.   This  shows  a  belief  that 
people  are  basically  able  to  solve  their  own  problems.   It 
also  shows  a  trust  in  people's  ability  to  help  themselves. 


LARGER  -  SMALLER 
tions  fell  between  the 


On  this  scale  the  teacher's  percep- 
two  definitions. 


PEOPLE  -  THINGS    The  incident  indicates  a  concern  for 
people-problems.   The  teacher  was  aware  of  the  struggle 
that  John  had  to  make  between  music  and  hurting  his  mother 
and  sports  and  doing  what  he  really  wanted  to  do.   Along 
with  this  awareness  was  a  concern  for  John's  feelings  and 
his  overall  welfare. 
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PROTOCOL  060 


Approximately  fifty  miles  into  the  Kaisut  Desert  the 
Land  Rover  in  which  I  was  riding  had  another  flat  tire. 
The  driver  and  one  of  his  assistants  were  working  on  the 
tire,  and  a  group  of  men  and  boys  from  the  village  of  Kergi 
came  to  investigate.   Our  driver  inquired  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  photographing  some  of  the  people  of  the 
village;  a  disagreement  took  place,  and  no  pictures  were 
allowed.   Four  holes  were  found  in  the  tube  of  the  tire,  so 
we  were  in  for  a  rather  long  wait  until  they  could  be 
repaired.   The  men  drifted  away  gradually,  but  the  young 
boys  stayed  to  observe.   Only  two  girls  about  five  years 
old  and  three  very  elderly  women  were  seen;  the  rest  of 
the  females  had  taken  the  group's  camels  to  Lake  Turkana 
for  water.   As  I  was  leaning  against  the  Land  Rover,  some 
of  the  boys  came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me  in  up-country 
Swahili.   The  others  in  our  group  seemed  uninterested  in 
the  proceedings  and  remained  in  the  car.   I  answered  as 
well  as  possible  in  very  rough  Swahili!.   The  boys,  who 
ranged  in  age  from  four  to  twelve,  laughed  heartily  at  my 
attempts  to  speak  their  tongue. 

I  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  about  15  or  20  of  the  boys.   I  was  still  laughing  at 
their  laughing  at  me.   I  simply  smiled  and  tried  some  more 
Swahili.   They  laughed  again,  drew  closer,  and  tried  out 
their  rudimentary  English  on  me.   I  laughed  and  tried  to 
help  them  pronounce  their  words  more  correctly.   They 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  the  proceedings,  and  I 
went  into  a  math  lesson,  drawing  numbers  in  the  sand  with 
my  fingers  and  saying  the  number  in  English.   One  through 
ten  was  mastered  quickly,  but  we  had  some  trouble  with 
eleven  through  twenty.   Some  of  the  boys  wanted  to  explore 
me.   Then  the  others  had  to  try.   They  tentatively  touched 
my  hair  and  giggled.   My  glasses  also  got  passed  around 
carefully,  each  boy  trying  to  look  through  some  very  thick 
lenses.   The  looks  of  astonishment  were  followed  by  more 
laughing.   They  inspected  my  fingers  and  fingernails;  then 
they  wanted  to  see  everything  in  my  pockets.   The  sight  of 
a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket  caused  a  mild  panic;  they  all 
wanted  the  money.   I  pushed  the  few  coins  back  in  my  pocket 
and  continued  with  the  English  lesson.   A  thought  occurred 
to  me.   Here  I  was,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  with  no  books, 
no  paper,  no  pencils,  nothing,  teaching  and  learning  with 
about  twenty  children  who  seemed  as  fascinated  with  me  as 
I  was  with  them.   Our  "class"  lasted  about  twenty  minutes; 
the  punctures  had  been  repaired,  and  we  had  to  be  on  our 
way.   I  told  them  all  good-bye  in  English  and  in  Swahili; 
they  did  likewise  and  waved  vigorously  as  we  drove  further 
Into  the  desert. 
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As  the  situation  occurred,  I  was  euphoric  at  the  events 
of  that  morning  and  this  was  the  absolute  highlight.   I 
felt  a  strange  sense  of  having  taught  something,  but  even 
more,  the  joy  of  having  the  time  to  spend  with  those 
children.   I  still  feel  the  same  way  about  the  "class." 
The  only  thing  I  would  change  would  be  to  have  been  able  to 
spend  more  time. 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 
RATER DATB PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   His  feelings  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  persons  of  every  of  slmllsr  beliefs, 
description. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with       the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
their  problems.   He  believes         effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find    He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in      their  own  decisions  and  run  thair 
their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  a  The  teacher  views  events  in  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purpose. 

tend  beyond  the  immediate  to  focus  on  immediate  and  specific 

larger  implications  and  contexts.  goala. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  Is  concerned  with        The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.        the  impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  in  his  thinking.      details  of  things  and  events  are 

prime  considerations  in  his 

thinking. 
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EXAMPLE  #60 


IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 


7      >(      5         4 

3 

2 

1 

7    <r  *   4 

3 

2 

1 

r    ^ 

3 

2 

7         6       V      4 

1 

HaH    « 

3 

2 

1 

UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    A  high  degree  of  identifier 
tion  was  apparent  in  this  incident.   The  person  had  the 
ability  to  relate  to  people  with  about  as  diverse  a  back-> 
ground  as  you  could  get.   There  was  a  feeling  of 
with  all  humankind. 


"oneness" 


ABLE  -  UNABLE 


This  factor  was  a  little  harder  to 


infer.   The  evidence  indicates  a  belief  that  people  handle 
themselves  and  their  problems  ably. 

LARGER  -  SMALLER    The  person's  perspectives  were  broad 
The  person  focused  on  things  which  could  and  probably  would 
affect  the  lives  of  the  children  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
rather  than  on  immediate  and  short-range  goals  associated 
with  the  repair  of  the  tire. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    This  person  is  concerned  with  the 
human  aspects  of  affairs.   A  high  degree  of  people-concern 
is  seen  in  the  interactions  with  the  tribal  children. 
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PROTOCOL    #70 


a  t  em  en l  . 

If  the  situation  occurred  again,  I  would  check  my 
uipment  thoroughly  before  engaging  in  any  worthwhile 

4.  A  -.  -f  ..  -I  „  „ 


eq 
activities . 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 
RATER DATS PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   His  feelings  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  persons  of  every  of  similar  beliefs, 
description. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with       the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
their  problems.   He  believes  effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find    He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in      their  own  decisions  and  run  their 
their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARCER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  a  The  teacher  views  events  in  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purposei 

tend  beyond  the  Immediate  to  focus  on  immediate  and  specific 

larger  implications  and  contexts.  goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  Is  concerned  with        The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.        the  impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  in  his  thinking.      details  of  things  and  events  are 

prime  considerations  In  his 
thinking. 
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EXAMPLE  #70 


IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 


7 

6 

5       N<       3         2 

1 

6 

7 

5       VA'       3         2 

1 

7 

6 

« — v7 ' 

5         A        V        2 

1 

7 

6 

5         A       )<       2 

1 

UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    This  one  was  not  easy  to 
infer.   The  person's  perceptions  were  between  the  two 
definitions.   It  may  be  that  the  person's  feelings  of 
"oneness"  were  overshadowed  by  a  concern  to  vindicate  himself 

ABLE  -  UNABLE    Again,  the  person's  perceptions  fell 
between  the  two  definitions. 

LARGER  -  SMALLER    The  perspective  is  a  narrow  one. 
The  person  never  focuses  on  the  broader  implications  which 
include  the  students  involved  in  the  particular  incident. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    A  feeling  that  stood  out  was  the 
concern  for  the  details  of  the  situation.   The  effects  of 
the  incident  on  the  runner  were  never  mentioned. 
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PROTOCOL  #92 


There  was  t 
Sara  in  1st  grad 
else .  This  pers 
little  white  gir 
Linda,  act  like 
voice  to  talk  li 
and  it  sounded  p 
talking  so  I  did 
me  was  Sara  imit 
talk  to  her  and 
could  change  abo 
replied,  "I  woul 
T  then  told  Sara 
was  and  that  she 
very  proud  of  he 
think  the  world 
si  tua t ion ,  becau 
thought  that  bee 
attractive  as  th 
be.  But  after  t 
wnnted  to  be  som 
of  the  other  chi 
her  she  was  ugly 
true.  This  same 
now  seems  to  be 
intelligent,  sma 
understand  a  lit 
I  feel  now  if  I 
situation,  it  wo 
to  talk  to  this 
which  was  lackin 


his  6  year  old  little  black 
e.  She  always  pretended  to 
on  that  she  pretended  to  be 
1  called  Linda.  She  tried 
Linda,  she  even  tried  to  ch 
ke  Linda.  Linda  had  a  deep 
retty  bad  at  times,  but  thi 
n't  let  that  bother  me,  but 
ating  her.  So  one  day  I  ca 
I  asked  her  if  there  was  an 
ut  herself,  what  would  be  t 
d  be  white  like  Linda,  so  I 
I  thought  she  was  very  pre 
had  very  pretty  skin  and  s 
rself  because  there's  a  lot 
of  her.  At  first  I  felt  ba 
se  somewhere  back  in  Sara's 
ause  of  her  color,  she  was 
e  person  she  really  thought 
alking  with  her  I  found  tha 
eone  else  that  she  couldn't 
ldren  had  been  calling  her 
and  that  nobody  cared  for 
little  girl,  who  is  not  so 
very  proud  of  herself  and  s 
rt  person.  I  feel  that  I  h 
tie  better  to  be  proud  of  h 
could  have  changed  anything 
uld  have  been  no  more  than 
child  and  try  to  instill  co 
g  about  herself. 


girl  called 

be  someone 

always  was  a 
to  dress  like 
ange  her  little 

Southern  voice 
8  was  her  way  of 

what  bothered 
lied  Sara  in  to 
ything  that  she 
he  changes?   She 

could  be  pretty." 
tty  just  as  she 
he  should  be 

of  people  that 
d  about  the 

little  mind  she 
not  as  good  or 

she  wanted  to 
t  the  reason  she 

be  was  that  some 
names  and  telling 
her,  which  wasn't 

little  anymore, 
he's  a  very 
elped  Sara  to 
erself  as  she  is . 

then  about  the 
I  did  then  but 
nfidence  in  her 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER  DATE  PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OP  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   His  feelings  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  persons  of  every  of  similar  beliefs, 
description . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with  the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 

their  problems.   He  believes  effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find  He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in  their  own  decisions  and  run  their 

their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARCER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  In  a  The  teacher  views  events  in  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purposts 

tend  beyond  the  Immediate  to  focus  on  Immediate  and  specific 

larger  Implications  and  contexts.  goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINCS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  with        The  teacher  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.        the  impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  in  his  thinking.      details  of  things  and  events  arc 

prime  considerations  in  his 

thinking . 
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EXAMPLE  #9  2 


IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
PEOPLE 


r 

6 


V/ 


>  < — 

2 

7 

6         5 

X 

3 

1 

7 

i    X 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

I    X 

2 

3 

2 

1 

UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    The  feelings  expressed  in 
this  incident  indicate  an  identification  with  people.   The 
teacher  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  student  has  pro- 
gressed and  is  doing  quite  well.   The  teacher  is  interested 
in  understanding  why  the  student  feels  the  way  she  does. 
This  concern  comes  from  an  identification  with  people. 

ABLE  -  UNABLE    On  this  scale,  the  perceptions  fell 
between  the  definitions. 

LARGER  -  SMALLER  The  teacher's  goals  are  larger  ones. 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with  the  implications  of  events  for 
the  long-range  effects  they  will  have. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    This  incident  shows  a  people-orienta- 
tion.  There  is  much  concern  for  the  little  girl's  feelings, 
beliefs,  and  welfare.   These  concerns  are  primary,  and  only 
after  they  are  met  comes  a  concern  for  things  and  events. 
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I  was  in  my  assistant  level  in  the  second  grade.   The 
teacher  asked  me  to  take  three  students  to  the  library  to 
help  them  with  subtracting  and  borrowing.   I  took  three 
girls  to  the  library.   One  of  the  girls  did  not  know  what 
she  was  doing  at  all.   She  could  not  carry  in  addition  and 
did  not  know  her  subtraction  basic  facts  well  enough  to  do 
the  borrowing.   Another  girl  seemed  to  know  what  she  was 
doing  and  knew  the  steps  but  would  not  do  it.   She  kept 
asking  to  get  a  drink  or  sharpen  her  pencil  or  go  look  at 
the  books.   The  last  girl  Just  said  she  wasn't  going  to  do 
the  problems.   I  could  not  tell  if  she  knew  how  to  do  it  or 
not.   After  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  I  was  almost  yell- 
ing at  them  because  none  of  them  were  trying  and  I  could 
not  get  them  to  try.   So  I  took  them  all  back  to  the  room 
and  had  to  tell  the  teacher  that  I  had  accomplished  nothing 
with  them  and  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  work  with  three 
at  a  time.   The  next  day,  though,  she  still  wanted  us,  the 
assistants,  to  help  the  students  who  were  having  problems 
with  borrowing.   The  teacher  asked  me  to  take  three  differ- 
ent students  this  time.   I  took  one  boy  and  two  girls  and 
one  of  the  girls  was  one  of  the  ones  I  had  had  the  day 
before.   This  time  all  three  of  them  sat  down  and  started 
working.   I  showed  them  each  how  to  do  two  or  three  problems 
and  then  they  all  did  the  rest  by  themselves. 

When  the  first  students  did  not  do  their  work,  I  tried 
praising  them  if  they  did  anything  at  all.   But  this  only 
worked  for  a  minute.   They  just  did  not  want  to  work. 

My  feelings  about  that  situation  were  frustration  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  get  them  to  work. 

After  that  first  day,  I  thought  I  was  not  cut  out  for 
teaching  but  the  next  day  when  I  walked  into  the  library 
with  three  students  who  did  not  know  how  to  borrow  and  when 
we  walked  out  and  each  of  them  could  work  the  problems  on 
their  own,  my  spirits  and  self-confidence  came  back. 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 
RATER DATB   PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   His  feelinga  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  persons  of  every  of  similar  beliefs, 
description . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with       the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
their  problems.   He  believes         effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find    He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in      their  own  decisions  and  run  thsir 
their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  a  The  teacher  views  events  in  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purposes 

tend  beyond  the  Immediate  to  focus  on  immediate  and  specific 

larger  Implications  and  contexts.  goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINGS 

The  teacher  la  concerned  with        The  teacher  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.         the  Impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  in  his  thinking.      details  of  things  and  events  are 

prime  considerations  in  his 
thinking. 
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EXAMPLE    //100 


IDENTIFIED       7 6  5X3  2  1         UNIDENTIFIED 


ABLE  7  6  5X321  UNABLE 


7 

6 

5       )<       3         2 

1 
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7 

r"v>    ■» 

5X32 

1 

6 

#r  ~ 

7 

5  i  y  i 

1 

6 

7 

1"    v  >     i 

5       X       3         2 

1 

LARGER       7    6    5    A   A   2    1    SMALLER 


PEOPLE       7    6    5   7»v   3    2    1    THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    The  feelings  underlying  this 
incident  are  not  strong  feelings  of  closeness,  but  neither 
are  there  feelings  of  separation.   Therefore  a  rating  of  4^ 
was  made. 

ABLE  -  UNABLE    Here  again,  the  feelings  fall  close  to 
the  center  of  the  definition.   The  person  perceives  teaching 
as  something  done  t_o  students  rather  than  something  dynamic, 
involving  students  in  the  process. 

LARGER  -  SMALLER    Here  the  perceptions  lean  toward 
the  smaller  end  of  the  scale.   More  importance  was  placed 
on  the  completion  of  the  immediate  task  ("borrowing")  rather 
than  taking  the  time  to  know  the  students  and  their  problems 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    The  teacher's  dealings  with  the 
students  were  less  concerned  with  feelings  and  beliefs  and 
more  concerned  with  the  mechanics  and  management  Involved 
in  teaching  "borrowing." 
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PROTOCOL  //105 


Environment:  Classroom,  6t 
student  because  he  cannot  accomp 
wanted  him  to  perform.  He  seeme 
and  introverted,  alone  and  afrai 

When  at  first  I  understood 
that  I  must  gain  his  respect  and 
gin  to  help  him  understand  his  d 
his  required  task.   This  was  som 
of  the  little  time  we  had  known 

I  felt  some  pressure  from  h 
first  believe  that  he  was  actual 
to  frighten  or  hurt  people?   The 
I  was  threatening  his  security; 
rass  and  put  him  down  in  front  o 

Taking  these  emotions  and  f 
I  tried  to  convey  to  him  my  like 
of  his  feelings.  I  understood  h 
help  without  harsh  overtones  or 
the  problem  in  this  manner  and  t 
expected . 


h  grade,  math.   Frustrated 

lish  a  certain  task  that  I 

d  to  feel  very  withdrawn 

d. 

his  true  feelings,  I  knew 

trust  before  I  could  be- 
ifficulty  in  accomplishing 
ewhat  of  a  problem  because 
one  another, 
im  because  I  did  not  at 
ly  afraid  of  me.   Who  am  I 
n  I  realized  that  possibly 
in  other  words,  would  embar- 
f  his  peers . 
eelings  into  consideration, 

for  him  and  the  acceptance 
ow  he  felt  and  wanted  to 
embarrassment.   I  approached 
he  results  were  better  than 


#105-2 

One  day  when  I  was  doing  my  student-teachin 
signed  teacher  was  absent  and  a  substitute  was  c 
The  kids  disliked  her  very  much.  Her  ideas  of  m 
control  in  the  classroom  weren't  exactly  of  my  s 
either.  She  tried  to  instill  a  certain  amount  o 
begin  with  to  establish  her  control  and  authorit 
classroom.  Certain  phrases  such  as  "Button  your 
weren't  uncommon. 

The  kids  then  began  to  complain  to  me  in  co 
and,  of  course,  I  was  elicited  for  some  type  of 
"What  could  I  say?"   "What  tact  could  I  exhibit 
their  feelings  without  deteriorating  professiona 
These  were  my  feelings. 

I  then  attempted  to  explain  to  the  kids  why 
acted  the  way  she  did;  that  because  of  her  lack 
(about  the  students'  individual  capabilities)  sh 
certain  need  to  maintain  order.   1  explained  to 
it  is  indicative  of  certain  people's  personality 
in  certain  ways,  not  to  be  judged  good  or  bad,  b 
to  accept  and  attempt  to  cope  in  the  best  way  po 
assured  them  that  if  they  kept  to  their  studies 
partake  in  idle  chit-chat,  then  all  would  be  wel 
one  would  be  embarrassed  or  called  down  in  front 
class  . 


g,  my  as- 
al led  in . 
alntainlng 
tandards 
f  fear  to 
y  of  the 
lips!"  etc. 

nf idence 
response ! 
towards 
1  ethics?" 

Mrs. 


of  knowledge 
e  felt  a 
them  that 

to  behave 
ut  rather 
ssible .   I 
and  did  not 
1  and  no 

of  the 
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anticipated  considering...   And  I  was  somewhat  taken  off 
the  hook.   No  longer  was  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  to 
explain  the  characterization  of  the  substitute  and 
intentions  thereof. 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER 


DATE 


PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with 
all  mankind.   He  perceives  him- 
self as  deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  parsons  of  every 
description . 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 
from  others.   His  feelings  of 
oneness  are  restricted  to  those 
of  similar  beliefs. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.   He  believes 
others  are  basically  sble  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  evente  In 
their  own  llvee. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 
the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run  their 
own  lives  . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 


LARGER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex- 
tend beyond  the  immediate  to 
larger  Implications  and  contexts. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrow  perspective.   Hie  purposes 
focus  on  immediate  and  specific 
goals  . 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs. 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime 
conalderat Ions  in  his  thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events  are 
prime  cons ideretlons  in  his 
thinking . 
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EXAMPLE  #105 


1   .  „  \ 


IDENTIFIED 
ABLE 
LARGER 
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7 

6    X 
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A    5 

1 

UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    This  person  has  the  ability 
to  understand  others'  points  of  view.   She  can  identify 
with  the  substitute  teacher  even  though  she  does  not  agree 
with  her,  and  she  can  identify  with  the  students. 

ABLE  -  UNABLE    The  feeling  that  students  are  able 
permeates  the  entire  incident.   This  is  expressed  through 
the  time  and  effort  that  the  teacher  devotes  to  explaining 
things  to  the  students.   She  feels  that  students  are  general- 
ly able  and  will  benefit  from  such  explanations,  that  is, 
they  have  the  ability  to  understand  and  are  willing  to  use 
such  information. 

LARGER  -  SMALLER    This  teacher  views  events  from  a 
larger  perspective.   There  is  a  concern  for  helping  students 
be  successful  in  ways  that  will  have  lasting  influence  on 
them.   For  example,  the  teacher  realizes  that  emotions, 
feelings,  and  the  way  a  person  looks  in  the  eyes  of  their 
peers  are  all  important  to  the  learning  situation. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    In  the  situation  described,  the 
primary  importance  was  placed  on  people  rather  than  the 
management  and  manipulation  of  things.   From  the  very  begin- 
ning she  attempted  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  students 
She  was  continuously  concerned  with  feelings,  beliefs  and 
welfare  of  students.   She  was  concerned  with  management 
and  order,  but  it  was  put  into  perspective  of  the  more 
important  people-problems. 
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PROTOCOL  #109 


The  teacher  asked  me  to  make  two  games  for  the  class- 
room.  He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  get  a  'feel'  of  what 
it  was  like  making  a  game.   He  told  me  that  the  games  would 
be  used  in  the  classroom  as  a  review,  while  I  was  there. 

He  informed  me  I  would  be  making  the  games  for  one 
entire  week  at  the  school  during  class  time.   The  children 
were  having  county-wide  testing  and  I  found  no  sense  in 
even  being  there  because  I  didn't  even  see  or  work  with  the 
children.   I  made  the  two  games. 

I  felt  that  the  teacher  was  just  making  me  do  busy 
work  because  the  children  weren't  anywhere  near  the  end  of 
the  unit  which  the  games  were  directed  towards.   He  also 
told  me  the  games  were  to  be  the  school's  and  not  mine.   I 
asked  why.   He  told  me  because  they  were  on  school  material. 
I  suggested  paying  him  for  them.   He  told  me  to  speak  to  the 
assistant  principal.   So  I  did.   The  assistant  principal 
said  to  just  copy  them  and  forget  the  whole  incident.   Mean- 
while, the  games  weren't  used  while  I  was  there. 

I  am  very  hurt  because  I  wasted  my  time  and  effort  on 
those  games.   I've  also  learned  that  if  I  get  a  student 
teacher,  I'll  never  do  anything  to  morally  harm  him  or  her 
as  this  teacher  did.   I  feel  if  I  wouldn't  have  had  other 
field  experiences  before,  this  could  have  done  a  lot  of 
damage  to  me  and  I  possibly  would  have  dropped  out  of 
teaching . 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  my  final  evaluation  suffered. 


The  preceding  incident  I  th 
tion.  The  teacher  tells  me  that 
mouthing"  the  school.  He  said  I 
assistant  principal  and  this  per 
asked  the  name  of  the  person  and 
asked  what  I  assumingly  said  and 
me.  I  had  two  weeks  left  of  tha 
making  the  best  of  it  even  thoug 
anything  good  or  bad  about  that 

I  tried  to  ignore  it,  but  I 
er  about  it.  I  was  hurt  and  ver 
was  to  tell  me  about  the  accusat 
story,  not  part  of  it.  I  felt  1 
but  I  didn  '  t ...  there .  Nothing  e 
I  was  never  "contacted." 

I  feel  this  teacher  was  out 
another.   I  think  it  was  a  very 
have  gone  and  reported  him  inste 
I  think  he  did  it  because  he  was 
second  year  teacher. 


ink  caused  another  situa- 
someone  reported  me  "bad- 
would  be  contacted  by  the 
son  would  be  there.   I 
he  refused  to  tell  me.   I 
again  he  refused  to  tell 
t  experience  so  I  tried 
h  it  was  hard.   I  never  said 
s  chool ! 

did  inform  my  senior  lead- 
y  confused.   At  least  if  he 
ion,  tell  me  the  whole 
ike  breaking  down  and  crying, 
lse  was  said  of  the  issue. 

to  get  me  in  one  way  or 
low,  dirty  trick.   I  should 
ad  of  having  me  torn  inside. 

very  insecure  and  only  a 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER  DATS  PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELF: 

IDENTIFIED  UNIDENTIFIED 

The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with  The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 

all  mankind.   He  perceives  him-  from  others.   Hla  feeling*  of 

self  as  deeply  and  meaningfully  oneness  are  restricted  to  those 

related  to  parsons  of  every  of  similar  beliefs, 
description. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 

ABLE  UNABLE 

The  teacher  sees  others  as  The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 

having  capacities  to  deal  with  the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 

their  problems.   He  believes  effectively  with  their  problems, 

others  are  basically  able  to  find  He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 

adequate  solutions  to  events  in  their  own  decisions  and  run  their 

their  own  lives.  own  lives. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 

LARGER  SMALLER 

The  teacher  views  events  in  a  The  teacher  views  events  In  a 

broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex-  narrow  perspective.   His  purposes 

tend  beyond  the  immediate  to  focus  on  immediate  and  specific 

larger  Implications  and  contexts.  goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 

PEOPLE  THINCS 

The  teacher  is  concerned  with        The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs.         the  Impersonal  aspects  of 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs,    affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime     management,  mechanics,  and 
considerations  in  his  thinking.       details  of  things  and  events  are 

prime  considerations  in  his 

thinking . 
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EXAMPLE  //109 
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UNIDENTIFIED 
UNABLE 
SMALLER 
THINGS 


RATIONALE 

IDENTIFIED  -  UNIDENTIFIED    The  feelings  throughout  this 
Incident  are  not  ones  of  Identification.   The  person  feels 
generally  apart  from  others.   The  person  lacks  the  ability 
or  willingness  to  understand  others'  viewpoints. 

ABLE  -  UNABLE    The  general  feeling  is  that  others  are 
unable  to  cope  with  their  problems.   There  is  a  feeling 
that  others  may  be  unable,  and  if  left  to  themselves  may 
be  "out  to  get  me." 


LARGER  -  SMALLER 


The 


Incident  indicates  a  smaller 
view  on  the  part  of  the  writer.   The  goals  focus  on  immediate 
and  specific  things  (ownership  of  games)  rather  than  on  any 
larger  educational  implications.   There  is  no  mention  of 
long-range  effects  on  students. 

PEOPLE  -  THINGS    This  person  has  a  thing-orientation. 
The  games  take  complete  command  of  the  person's  perceptions. 
The  effects  these  games  could  have  on  students  are  never 
even  mentioned.   Somehow  the  students  got  lost  in  the 
situation . 
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CONCLUSION 

Now  that  you  have  completed  Chapter  Five,  you  should 
proceed  to  work  through  the  post-test  materials.   The 
procedure  for  scoring  the  post-test  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  this  chapter.   The  post-test  is  made  up  of  fifteen 
Human  Relations  Incidents  submitted  by  teachers  or  teacher- 
education  students.   The  incidents  have  been  rated  by  a 
team  of  four  professional  raters,  and  an  interrater 
agreement  of  85%  was  found  for  each  Human  Relations  Incident. 
Your  rating  will  be  compared  to  those  of  the  professional 
raters,  and  the  criterion  of  acceptability  will  be  the 
same  as  was  described  earlier:  +  1.   Your  agreement  score 
will  be  calculated,  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
reliability  score,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  this  study.   Chapter  Six  gives  sugges- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this  method  into  the  selec- 
tion process. 


CHAPTER  VI 


APPLICATION  OF  PERCEPTUAL  INFERENCES  TO  THE  TEACHER 

SELECTION  PROCESS 


SYNOPSIS 

Human  factors  are  primarily  responsible  for  teacher 
effectiveness.   The  degree  of  helpfulness  of  a  teacher's 
response  to  students  is  determined  by  his  beliefs,  values, 
and  attitudes.   From  the  research  based  on  a  perceptual 
view,  five  areas  have  been  isolated  as  necessary  for  effe- 
tive  teaching: 

1)  Knowledge  of  subject 

2)  Perception  of  self  as  adequate 

3)  Perception  of  others  as  able 

4)  Perceptions  of  appropriate  goals  and  purposes 

5)  An  open  and  student-directed  frame  of  reference 
concerned  with  larger,  more  important  issues 

The  traditional  teacher  effectiveness  research  shows 
no  methods  or  teaching  behaviors  to  be  characteristic  of 
effectiveness.   Therefore,  the  teacher  selection  process 
could  benefit  by  taking  perceptual  factors  into  account. 
Information  about  a  candidate's  perceptual  orientation  is 
accessible  through  perceptual  inferences.   Theoretically, 
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any  behavior  will  expose  the  perceptual  orientation  of  the 
person  observed.   While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  duplicate 
exactly  the  perceptual  field  of  the  individual,  a  skilled 
observer  can  infer  the  person's  basic  perceptions. 

The  research  shows  that  inferences  about  perceptual 
orientations,  and  therefore  effectiveness,  can  be  made 
using  Human  Relations  Incidents,  interviews,  classroom 
observations,  and  projective  clinical  techniques.   The  only 
requirement  is  that  the  person's  protocols  engage  his 
personal  meanings  and  beliefs,  and  not  Just  his  intellect 
in  a  "bookish"  or  academic  fashion. 


Suggested  Ways  for  Gathering  Information 

1)  Application  Forms.    Human  Relations  Incidents  can 
be  included  on  application  forms.   Evaluation  of 
the  incidents  can  serve  as  a  pre-screening  of  candi- 
dates. 

2)  Interview  Situations.    In  a  traditional  interview 
situation,  questions  can  be  designed  to  elicit 
responses  from  which  inferences  can  be  made.   Aware- 
ness of  the  factors  which  affect  self-report 
information  (Chapter  III)  is  necessary.   Again,  the 
perceptions,  rather  than  specific  behavioral 
responses,  are  the  primary  concern. 

3)  Teach  a  Class.    College  teaching  candidates  are 
frequently  asked  to  give  a  seminar.   This  method  Is 
applicable  to  any  grade  level,  and  perceptual 
orientations  can  be  evaluated  through  the  direct 
observation  of  classroom  behavior. 

4)  The  best  way  to  acquire  perceptual  information 

is  through  a  combination  of  your  personal  talents 
and  a  high  degree  of  inference  skill. 
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CONCLUSION 

IF  you  have  finished  these  materials  and  accepted  the 
importance  of  what  has  been  said, 

IF  you  feel  a  certain  proficiency  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  effective  teaching,  and 

IF  you  have  done  well  In  the  practice  materials  and 
have  achieved  proficiency  for  making  accurate  perceptual 
ratings  , 

THEN  you  now  possess  the  finest  instrument  available 
for  making  selection  decisions .. .YOURSELF !! ! 


APPENDIX  TO  SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  INCIDENTS 

I  am  In  the  process  of  researching  types  of  interactions  in 
the  field  of  teaching.   To  accomplish  this,  I  will  be  need- 
ing a  large  number  of  Human  Relations  Incidents.   The 
directions  for  writing  Human  Relations  Incidents  is  as 
follows : 

I  would  like  you  to  think  of  a  significant  past  event 
which  involved  yourself  in  a  teaching  role,*  and  one 
or  more  other  persons.   That  is,  from  a  human  relations 
standpoint,  this  event  had  special  meaning  for  you. 
In  writing  about  this  event,  please  use  the  following 
format : 

FIRST    Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred  at  the 

time . 

SECOND   What  did  you  do  in  the  particular  situation? 

THIRD    How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation  at  the 
time  you  were  experiencing  it? 

FOURTH   How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  now?   Would 
you  wish  to  change  any  part  of  it? 

These  Human  Relations  Incidents  will  remain  anonymous .   I 
greatly  appreciate  your  assistance  with  my  research. 
Thank  you  again  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  quarter 
and  school  year. 


M.  Mark  Waslcsko 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Columbus  College 


*_     . 
For  those  persons  without  teaching  experience,  the 

term  "teaching  role"  was  changed  to  "helping  role." 
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APPENDIX  4 
POST  -  TEST 


POST-TEST 

All  of  the  incidents  in  this  post-test  were  submitted  by 
teachers  or  teacher  education  students  in  graduate  or 
advanced  undergraduate  classes.   They  were  asked  to  follow 
the  format  for  writing  HRIs  provided  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  self -ins tructional  booklet. 
Please  evaluate  the  incidents  in  the  following  manner: 

1)  Read  the  human  relations  incident. 

i 

2)  Ref amiliarize  yourself  with  the  perceptual 
def  ini  tions . 

3)  Reread  the  HRI,  keeping  the  definitions  in  mind. 

A)  Select  and  score  on  the  factor  which  seems  most 
appropriate  for  the  particular  HRI. 

5)  Examine  the  remaining  factors,  reread  the  HRI  if 
necessary,  and  rate. 

Upon  completion  of  the  fifteen  enclosed  human  relations 
incidents,  please  respond  to  the  "SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS" 
page  and  return  this  post-test  booklet  to  me.   I  will 
notify  you  about  the  outcome  of  this  study.   I  will  also 
send  you  a  score  indicating  your  agreement  with  professional 
raters  on  these  fifteen  HRIs. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation! 


****  I  ask  that  these  human  relations  incidents  remain 
confidential. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS  INCIDENTS 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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PERCEPTUAL  RATING  SCALE 


RATER 


DATE 


PROTOCOL  # 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELP: 


IDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  a  oneness  with 
all  mankind.   He  perceives  him- 
•elf  as  deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  persons  of  every 
description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
The  teacher  feels  generally  apart 
from  others.   His  feelings  of 
oneness  are  restricted  to  those 
of  similar  beliefs. 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  OTHERS: 


ABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as 
having  capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.   He  believes 
others  are  basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  events  in 
their  own  lives. 


UNABLE 
The  teacher  sees  others  as  lacking 
the  necessary  capacities  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  run  their 
own  lives  . 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  PURPOSE: 


LARGER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
broad  perspective.   His  goals  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Immediate  to 
larger  lmpllcatlona  and  contexts. 


SMALLER 
The  teacher  views  events  in  a 
narrow  perspective.   His  purposes 
focus  on  immediate  and  specific 
goals. 


FRAME  OF  REFERENCE: 


PEOPLE 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  affairs. 
The  attitudes,  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  welfare  of  persons  are  prime 
considerations  in  his  thinking. 


THINGS 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
the  impersonal  aspects  of 
affairs.   Questions  of  order, 
management,  mechanics,  and 
details  of  things  and  events  are 
prime  considerations  in  his 
thinking. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 ,  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 


3 ,  Major  strong  points; 


A ,  Major  weaknesses; 


5 »  Improvement  suggestions; 


6  .  Overall  evaluati o n  ; 


APPENDIX  5 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CONTROL  GROUP 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CONTROL  GROUP 

I  AM  TRYING  TO  ESTABLISH  SOME  BASELINE  DATA  FOR  MY 
RESEARCH.   I  ASK  THAT  YOU  READ  THESE  15  INCIDENTS  AND  RATE 
THEM  ON  A  SCALE  FROM  "WOULD  PROBABLY  MAKE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
TEACHER"  TO  "WOULD  PROBABLY  MAKE  AN  INEFFECTIVE  TEACHER." 
I  AM  ASKING  THAT  YOU  MAKE  INFERENCES  ABOUT  THE  PERSON'S 
TEACHING  POTENTIAL.   I  AM  NOT  LOOKING  FOR  ANY  "RIGHT" 
ANSWERS.   I  WOULD  JUST  LIKE  YOUR  BEST  GUESS. 

ALL  INCIDENTS  IN  THIS  BOOKLET  WERE  SUBMITTED  BY  TEACH- 
ERS OR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  MAJORS  IN  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 
CLASSES.   THEY  WERE  ASKED  TO  FOLLOW  THE  FOLLOWING  FORMAT 
FOR  WRITING  THE  INCIDENT: 

I  would  like  you  to  think  of  a  significant  past  event 
which  involved  yourself  in  a  teaching  role,  and  one 
or  more  other  persons.   That  is,  from  a  human  rela- 
tions standpoint,  this  event  had  special  meaning  for 
you.   In  writing  about  this  event,  please  use  the 
following  format: 

First    Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred  at  the 

t  ime  . 

Second   What  did  you  do  in  the  particular  situation? 

Third    How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation  at  the 
time  you  were  experiencing  it? 

Fourth   How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  now? 
Would  you  wish  to  change  any  part  of  it? 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP  IN  THIS  MATTER. 

MARK  WASICSKO 

****  I  ASK  THAT  THESE  INCIDENTS  REMAIN 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
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RATING  SCALE 


PROTOCOL 


"WOULD  PROBABLY 
MAKE  AN 
EFFECTIVE 
TEACHER" 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 J 

12 

13 

14 

15 


"WOULD  PROBABLY 
MAKE  AN 
INEFFECTIVE 
TEACHER" 


6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 

6  5  4  3  2 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS  INCIDENTS 
CONFIDENTIAL 


APPENDIX  6 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  HUMAN  RELATIONS  INCIDENTS 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  INCIDENTS 

I  am  in  the  process  of  researching  types  of  interactions  in 
the  field  of  teaching.   To  accomplish  this,  I  will  be  need- 
ing a  large  number  of  Human  Relations  Incidents.   The 
directions  for  writing  Human  Relations  Incidents  is  as 
follows : 

I  would  like  you  to  think  of  a  significant  past  event 
which  involved  yourself  in  a  teaching  role,   and  one 
or  more  other  persons.   That  is,  from  a  human  relations 
standpoint,  this  event  had  special  meaning  for  you. 
In  writing  about  this  event,  please  use  the  following 
format : 

FIRST    Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred  at  the 
t  ime  . 

SECOND   What  did  you  do  in  the  particular  situation? 

THIRD    How  did  you  feel  about  the  situation  at  the 
time  you  were  experiencing  it? 

FOURTH   How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  now?   Would 
you  wish  to  change  any  part  of  it? 

These  Human  Relations  Incidents  will  remain  anonymous  .   I 
greatly  appreciate  your  assistance  with  my  research. 
Thank  you  again  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  quarter 
and  school  year. 


M.  Mark  Wasicsko 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Columbus  College 


For  those  persons  without  teaching  experience,  the 
term  "teaching  role"  was  changed  to  "helping  role." 
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APPENDIX  7 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


#227 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material: 
Good 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

Good  -  if  used  with  other  selection  instrument! 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 

Lack  of  information  that  would  indicate  how  indivi- 
duals would  react  to  similar  conditions  at  a  later 
time,  or  a  different  time 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 

Inclusion  of  similar  HRIs  by  same  individuals 


6 .  Overall  evaluation 


Could  prove  valuable  to  include  in  a  potential  teacher 
selection  instrument  -  even  valuable  for  determining 
if  college  students  have  good  teacher  potential. 
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#20  8 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 

I  think  that  the  material  was  presented  as  clearly  as 
the  content  of  the  material  would  allow.   Perceptual 
psychology  is  a  bit  vague  in  some  of  its  theoretical 
components  and  thus  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
present  material  any  clearer. 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

In  places  where  there  are  many  applicants,  this  would 
serve  as  a  pre-screening  device.   It  would  also  seem 
to  have  many  benefits  in  getting  a  school  staff  to 
think  in  a  "perceptual  way." 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 

It's  great  to  see  perceptual  psychology  being  opera- 
tionalized.   There  were  plenty  of  good  examples  and 
explanations  provided  to  give  a  person  a  feel  for  this 
approach.   It  was  an  intense  and  enjoyable  learning 
experience . 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 


In  Chapte 
sible  for 
within  on 
raters  87 
to  use  th 
Chapter  5 
4  &  below 
person  be 
and  below 
Thus,  if 
you  also 
the  other 
Improvement 


r  5,  in  the  eight  examples  given,  it  is  pos- 

a  person  to  write  #4  all  32  times  and  come 
e  of  the  answer  given  by  the  professional 
.5%  of  the  time.   This  encourages  a  person 
is  answer  more.   Also,  in  the  examples  in 
,  the  ratings  are  all  either  4  &  above  or 

There  are  not  really  any  instances  of  a 
ing  above  4  on  one  or  more  of  the  responses 

4  on  one  or  more  of  the  other  categories, 
you  seemed  sure  of  how  to  rate  one  response, 
had  a  pretty  good  indicator  of  how  to  rate 

areas  . 
sugges  t ions  : 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  really  important  study  and  the 
material  you  developed  is  very  impressive.   Greatl 
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#225 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 

Very  clear 

2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

Remains  to  be  seen.   May  be  of  great  importance  in 
initial  selection  procedures  if  streamlined. 

3 .  Major  strong  points: 

Valid  area  for  research 


4 .  Major  weakne 
Very  time 
ence  migh 
Certain  p 
rat ing  s c 
rate  -  in 
scale  not 
with  orde 
effective 
feel ings  , 
of  others 
dent  abil 
with  stud 
and  H  .S  . 
able  s  tud 


sses  : 


consumi 
t  not  ma 
ro  toco  Is 
ale  does 
itial  or 

necessa 
r ,  mgt .  , 
ly  to  ai 

we  If are 

is  trul 
ity.   Va 
ent  s  of 
or  colle 
ents  . 


ng  to  complete.   Those  with  experi- 
ke  or  find  time*to  participate. 

show  changes  in  teacher  perceptions  - 
n't  indicate  which  perception  to 

final.   Frame  of  Reference  on  rating 
rily  dichotomous.   People  concerned 

mechanics,  etc.  may  use  these  concerns 
d  in  their  concerns  for  attitudes, 
,  or  education  of  students.  Perception 
y  based  on  frame  of  reference  and  stu- 
st  difference  between  elem.  teachers 
limited  exposure  and/or  experience 
ge  faculties  with  more  mature  or 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 

Fewer  protocols 

6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

Very  interesting 
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#201 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material: 
Fine 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

Perhaps  useful  for  applicants  to  study  and  analyze. 
Needed,  but  I  felt  I  knew  what  the  answer  ought  to 
be  and  thus  would  answer  as  it  should  be. 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 
Sticks  to  problem 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 
Too  long 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 

Act  out  and  put  on  video  or  8  mm  film.   Have  interns 
or  applicants  see  and  hear  it  and  then  respond. 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

A  good  start  on  one  necessary  skill  needed  by  excel- 
lent classroom  teachers  that  we  often  categorize  as 
common  sense. 
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//20  3 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

1  •  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 


2.  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 
Good 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 


4 .  Major  weaknesses; 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions; 
Shorter  items 


6.  Overall  evaluation 
Good 
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//205 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 •  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material 
Satisfactory 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

Perhaps  has  some  merit  when  used  with  additional 
criterion . 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 

Avenue  for  self-disclosure  is  provided  with  HRI . 
However,  some  people  are  very  brief  in  writing  experi- 
ences, leaving  little  to  draw  from. 


Major  weaknesses: 

HRIs  often  fail  to  indicate  perceptions  of  self. 
One  HRI  per  person  is  not  adequate  for  valid  inference 
in  my  opinion.   I  would  not  want  my  future  to  rest 
with  one  HRI  interpretation. 


5  .  Improvement  suggestions: 

Limit  range  for  judging  accuracy  of  person  doing  rat- 
ing to  one  of  two  numbers  on  the  scale.  Bracket  of  3 
numbers  for  range  is  pretty  wide. 


6  .  Over all  evaluation: 

~Th~Ts  instrument  will  probably  be  refined  over  and 
over  for  improvement,  thus  making  it  one  acceptable 
phase  for  gathering  insight  as  to  prospects  of  a  fu- 
ture teacher's  success.   I  see  it  as  being  a  good  tool 
to  be  used  in  teacher  training  institutions  to  help 
prospective  teachers  to  gain  insight  as  to  their  feel- 
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ings  about  themselves  and  their  relationship  to  others. 
However,  this  should  not  be  limited  to  teacher  train- 
ing departments,  because  it  would  be  good  for  people 
regardless  of  their  aim  in  life. 
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#206 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material 


I  found  it  necessar 
tions  of  the  identi 
materials.  Perhaps 
information,  or  per 
training  in  categor 
fiers  be  expanded  i 
Reference  indicates 
people- things ,  but 
and  closedness  to  e 
not  clearly  conveye 
People  -  Things." 
2 .  Applicability  to  teach 


y  to  reread  constantly  the  defini- 
fiers  as  given  in  the  training 

the  labels  do  not  convey  enough 
haps  what  is  needed  in  my  case  is 
izing  behavior.   Could  the  identi- 
n  some  way?   For  example,  Frame  of 

not  only  an  orientation  toward 
also  an  orientation  toward  openness 
xperience,  but  that  information  is 
d  in  the  heading  "Frame  of  Reference: 

er  selection: 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 


Major  weaknesses: 

Protocol  #12,  Post-test 
the  training  materials . 
trained  raters'  evaluat 
item  (larger-smaller)  i 
diminished?  In  reviewl 
uated  the  protocols  in 
5,  it  appears  that  prov 
agreement  as  to  the  pos 
of  the  subject,  by  cons 
the  rating  scale,  a  tra 
able  limits  100%  of  the 
widened  beyond  7  points 

Improvement  suggestions: 


,  is  identical 
Since  we  are 
ion,  will  the 
n  Protocol  #12 
ng  how  the  tra 
the  training  m 
ided  the  train 
itive  or  negat 
istently  using 
inee  could  sco 
time.  Should 
? 


to  Example  2  of 

there  given  the 
usefulness  of  that 
,  Pos  t-test,  be 
ined  raters  eval- 
aterials,  Chapter 
ee  is  in  general 
ive  orientation 

only  5  and  3  on 
re  within  accept- 

the  scale  be 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

I  evaluated  each  protocol  3  times  -  on  three  different 
days  and  found  my  ratings  changed  from  one  time  to  the 
next.   Perhaps  this  indicates  I  need  further  training 
in  order  to  understand  the  definitions  better,  or  to 
categorize  behavior  more  consistently. 
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//209 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 

Material  is  clear.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  expla- 
nations, it  was  a  little  tedious. 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

I  hope  you  have  something  here  -  I  feel  that  you  do. 
This  is  better  than  anything  else  I've  seen.   In  other 
words,  your  philosophy  agrees  with  mine. 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 

Fairly  simple  to  learn  to  use 


A  .  Major  weaknesses: 

How  will  a  selection  committee  explain  to  a  teacher 
applicant  that  he  didn't  get  a  position  based  on  this 
subjective  criteria?   Applicants  may  learn  to  appear  to 
be  what  we're  looking  for. 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions; 


6 .  Overall  evaluation; 

We  desperately  need  such  screening  devices.   I  would  be 
interested  in  such  uses  of  this  in  the  selection  of 
teacher  education  students  at  the  time  of  their  career 
decisions.   This  takes  a  long  time  -  the  volume  of  the 
material  is  forbidding. 
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#211 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1.  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 
Good 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

Protocols  would  have  to  be  collected  in  such  a  way  as 
to  not  allow  for  purposely  distorted  material. 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 

Good,  clear  presentation  of  material  was  appreciated 


4 .  Major  weaknesses; 

Lack  of  extremes.   Too  many  of  the  examples  were 
rated  3,  4,  5,  which  allows  the  neutral  rating  of  4 
to  be  "acceptable"  too  often. 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions 
More  1,2,6,  &  7. 


6 .  Overall  evaluation; 
Excellent  tool. 
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//212 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1.  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material: 
Very  clear 


Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

In  most  cases,  very  good  illustrations  that  could  have 
wide  application. 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 

Good  illustrations  of  general  situations. 


Major  weaknesses: 

Sometimes  difficult  to  evaluate  each  item  of  protocol 
based  on  the  situation  given. 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 

Possibly  somewhat  more  specific  evaluation  questions 
rather  than  too  general. 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

Overall,  very  good. 
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if213 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1,  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 


Zs    Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 


3,  Major  strong  points; 


4 »  Major  weaknesses; 


5 ,  Improvement  suggestions 


6 ,  Overall  evaluation; 
Excellent 
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#230 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1«  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 
Clear  and  concise 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

Could  be  useful  in  selecting  teachers  that  are  con- 
cerned about  the  mental  and  emotional  life  of  children. 
Could  also  be  used  to  select  teachers  capable  of  bene- 
fitting from  in-service  training  in  skills  that  provide 
more  humanistic  relations  with  children. 


3.  Major  strong  points: 


A .  Major  weaknesses: 

Writers  of  incidents  could  "bend"  story  to  fit  what 
they  felt  the  evaluator  wanted.  Readers  could  also 
see  what  they  wanted  to  measure. 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

Useful  and  desirable  as  an  additional  method  of  teacher 
selection 
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#214 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material 
OK 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

I've  known  teachers  that  could  "pick"  the  right  answer 

and  talk  a  good  game  but  in  the  daily  classroom  couldn't 
produce . 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 

Certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  help  us  in 
selection . 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 


6 .  Overall  evaluation 
Good 
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#215 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 
Excellent 


Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

With  sufficient  training  of  the  raters  this  should  be  an 
excellent  device  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
training  at  teachers'  colleges,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  used  by  a  board  of  education  for  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  which  it  might  wish  to  hire, 
unless  the  boards  of  the  future  rely  on  more  than  in- 
terviews, references,  and  letters  in  their  selection. 

Major  strong  points: 

The  relative  ease  with  which  raters  can  be  trained. 
(That  is,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rater  be  a  psy- 
chology major  prior  to  receiving  training.)   The  sim- 
plicity of  the  rating  instrument. 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 

The  fact  that  the  raters  will  possess  varying  degrees 
of  rating  skill.   The  plus  or  minus  one  range  of  ac- 
ceptability blunts  the  assessment  instrument. 


Improvement  suggestions: 

Devise  means  of  making  the  ratings  less  subject  to 
human  error. 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  instrument  of  evalua- 
tion. 
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#216 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 

To  make  a  definite  judgment  was  difficult  as  the 
individual  gives  one  description  of  an  incident  and 
then  goes  on  to  interpret  the  actions  and  therefore 
one  sees  more  of  their  insights.   Which  are  we  judging? 
The  incidents  or  the  person's  beliefs? 

2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

I  don't  think  this  is  enough  to  get  across  the  person's 
philosophy.   It  was  an  incident  in  a  classroom  I  was 
judging  and  yet  I  was  to  decide  his  "oneness"  with 
mankind.   Often  this  could  be  done  and  yet  there  are 
times  when  the  teacher  must  deal  with  smaller  things  - 
facts  must  be  learned  -  sometimes  by  rote  -  in  order  to 
be  the  basis  for  a  larger  picture.   Yet  all  particu- 
lar factual  emphasis'  situations  were  seen  negatively. 

3 .  Major  strong  points: 

After  reading  such  books  as  "Peter's  Principle"-  I  feel 
that  many  superintendents  who  do  the  judging  in  teacher 
hiring  situations  must  be  inept.   Hopefully  this  pro- 
tocol plus  good  face  to  face  interviewing  by  people 
in  the  area  or  department  needing  a  teacher  would  be 
used . 

A .  Major  weaknesses; 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions; 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  a  decision  as  to  who  is  to 
be  a  successful  teacher  will  be  based  on  these  ratings 
of  protocols  alone.   Who  are  the  experts  on  which  the 
decisions  are  rated? 

6 .  Overall  evaluation; 

Hopefully,  these,  plus  a  value  judgment  exercise 
could  be  used  plus  a  personal  interview.   This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  promising  idea. 
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#217 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 
Very  good 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 
Very  helpful 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 
Lots  of  practice 


4 .  Major  weaknesses: 
None 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions; 

Develop  more  ways  for  gathering  information 


Overall  evaluation 
Outstanding 
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#218 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 

Well  presented  and  concise  yet  comprehensive  enough 
to  clearly  get  the  concept  across  to  the  reader. 

2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

Seems  to  have  great  value  as  a  method  for  teacher  se- 
lection, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  ad- 
ministrators in  school  settings  are  trained  educators, 
not  personnel  managers,  therefore  lacking  the  neces- 
sary methodical  skills  to  consistently  hire  effective 
teachers . 

3 .  Major  strong  points: 

The  concept  provides  for  methodical  selection  procedures 
based  on  reliable  research.   If  used  properly  by 
screening  committees  and  if  scorers'  inter-reliabili- 
ty is  consistently  high,  it  could  be  a  good  and  objec- 
tive method  for  developing  sound  hiring  practices. 

4 .  Major  weaknesses: 

Although  the  four  perceptual  factors  may  be  correlated 
with  teacher  effectiveness,  cultural  traits  need  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  especially  in  a  perceptual 
frame  of  reference.   That  is,  the  influence  of  a  per- 
son's culture  (or  subculture),  may  color  a  person's 
perception  in  terms  of  some  or  all  the  perceptual 
factors.   For  example,  a  person  brought  up  in  a  culture 
that  tends  to  encourage  external  controls  may  pro- 
duce an  individual  who  tends  to  see  others  as  basical- 
ly "unable."   Similarly,  "unidentified"  perceptions 
could  be  a  product  of  cultural  biases  that  encourage 
persons  to  be  uninvolved  with  others,  or  "stick  to  their 
own  group,"  and  so  on.   Therefore,  perception  is 
colored  by  culture  and  thus  this  perceptual  approach 
could  easily  discriminate  against  people  that  may  have 
the  potential  to  become  effective  but  who  are  not  nec- 
essarily effective,  according  to  this  model,  at  the 
time  of  screening.   Maybe  some  type  of  in-service  train- 
ing designed  to  cultivate  potentially  effective  teach- 
ers could  be  developed  to  insure  that  minorities  are 
not  left  out  because  of  exposure  to  different  cul- 
tural variables.   Also,  for  the  model  to  be  effective, 
the  scorers  need  to  be  properly  trained. 

5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 
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6 .  Overall  evaluation; 

Very  well  done.   I  would  like  to  receive  more  informa- 
tion on  the  matter  as  available.   I  would  like  to  see 
more  research  to  corroborate  your  premises. 
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#223 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 «  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 
Easily  followed  and  comprehended, 
written.   Thought  provoking. 


Systematic  and  well 


2 ,  Applicability  to  teacher  selection; 

Would  like  to  try  video  and  discussions,  first,  by 
those  involved  at  the  intern  level  of  learning.   A 
methods  class,  too,  could  surely  find  this  approach 
a  viable  one. 


3 .  Major  strong  points; 

The  classification  and  definition  of  perceptual  infer- 
ences are  relative  to  teacher  selection  and  well  done. 
Interesting  material  and  well  documented. 


4 .  Major  weaknesses; 

Narrowness  of  presentation  made  it  difficult,  in  some 
instances,  to  decide  how  much  change  of  attitude  and 
action  actually  took  place  in  writer.   Lack  of  know- 
ledge of  future  interactions  made  this  judgmental 
decision  lacking  in  validity,  perhaps.   Strong  indica- 
tors surely  were  present  in  many  of  the  protocols,  but 
not  all.   In  some  cases  I  would  have  liked  to  have  a 
conversation  with  the  writer  to  further  clarify  issues 
and  attitudes  1 

5 .  Improvement  suggestions; 


6 .  Overall  evaluation: 

Well  done  research  -  interesting  -  of  vital  concern. 
Useable  in  teacher  training  perhaps,  even  for  "on  the 
job"  first-second  year  teachers.   The  "zeroing  in"  on 
one  event  may  not  give  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  per- 
son.  I  would  really  prefer  to  use  this  as  one  indica- 
tor and,  if  possible,  enlarge  on  the  indicators  in  a 
"give  and  take"  conversation.   The  written  word  lacks 
a  great  deal. 
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#224 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material: 
Very  clear 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection: 

I  can't  see  what  many  of  the  incidents  have  to  do  with 
teacher  selection.   I  can  see  where  some  of  the  inci- 
dents could  help  in  teacher  evaluation  after  she  had 


started  teaching. 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 

Teacher  reactions  to  certain  teaching  situations. 


Major  weaknesses: 

Some  of  the  reported  incidents  not  applicable  to 
teacher  selection. 


Improvement  suggestions: 

Suggestions  relative  to  the  interaction  between 
evaluator  and  person  being  evaluated. 


Overall  evaluation: 

Either  I  don't  understand  the  background  of  the  approach 
being  used  or  else  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  way 
this  is  being  done. 
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#229 
SUGGESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

1 .  Clarity  of  presentation  of  material; 


2 .  Applicability  to  teacher  selection 


3 .  Major  strong  points: 


4 .  Major  weaknesses; 


5 .  Improvement  suggestions: 


Overall  evaluation: 

Is  there  a  relationship  among  the  A  ratings  given  to 
each  incident  or  is  this  only  the  way  I  tend  to  respond? 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  not  vary  the  numerals,  per- 
haps a  single  score  could  be  a  future  subject? 
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